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Horticulture, and Domestic and Rural Economy. 


Sheep Speculations. 
No. IV. 

During the large importations of Merino sheep, at 
the time of the French invasion of Spain, only about 
three hundred of the Guadaloupe breed were sent to 
this country. But fortunately they have been preserv- 
edin astate of purityin New Hampshire. This breed, 
as it came from Spain, is in every respect a well form- 
ed and well proportioned breed, carrying thick and 
heavy fleeces, with wool about the same length and 
quality as that of the Paular breed. The climate of 
New Hampshire, or the mode of breeding there prac- 
ticed, has lessened the quantity of yolk upon them, so 
that their wool is not quite so fine and soft as it should 
be. But by using rams of that breed which have plen- 
ty of yolk, they can readily be made as perfeet as 
could be desired ; and they cannot be improved by a 
cross with any other breed whatever. This is one of 
the best breeds ever imported to this country. 

The Acquierres or Moorish breed, as a distinct breed, 
is now entirely unknown in the United States. 

Large numbers of the Paular breed were imported ; 
but unfortunately, as far as can be ascertained, no one 
person possesses any pure blooded Paulars in the Uni- 
ted States. Almost or quite all of them have been 
crossed in the United States. However, sheep may 
be procured which have all the distinct characteristics 
of the Paular breed. This breed has ever been dis- 
tinguished for the excellence of its wool, and has been 
bred in this country in such a manner, as to retain 
this excellence—that is, with an abundance of yolk, 
both upon the rams and ewes. From this circum- 
stance, it is reputed to produce more woo} accord:ng to 
size, than the Guadaloupe, Negretti, or Montarco 
breeds; but this is nota fact. ‘The wool growers in 
Vermont, and other Eastern States, have found by ex- 
perience, that real black top Merinos are far the har- 
diest and best stock. and produce the most and softest 
wool, and are unwilling to sacrifice the hardiness of 
their flocks, by breeding white top Merinoes of any 
kind except the Escurial breed, for the sake of the 
compliments of the wool buyers or a trifling extra price 
for their wool. 

As to wool, the Paular breed is as good as can be 
desired, but the forms of a large share of them are de- 
Their necks and legs are too long—their 
heads are too long and heavy, and their bodies entire- 


ly too long, to be in proportion to other parts of the 
animal. They appear as though the fore legs were 


| placed a few inches too far forward ; and hence their 


bosoms appear to be rather hollow than protruberant, 
as they should be. But these faults do not attach to 


jall of them, and by a careful selection of breeders, 


first rate flocks of them may be produced. In Ran- 
dal’s work upon sheep husbandry, and in the American 
Agriculturist for 1851, the above mentioned defects 
may be seen, on some of the sheep there delineated. 
Some few persons in the eastern States, aiming at the 
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distinct characteristics of the Paular breed, have bred 
them successfully, so as to improve them in some 
measure, in the right way, and have been well paid 
for their exertions. 

In order to breed the Saxon out of the Paular or 
Montarco breeds, as the lambs of those breeds are all 
dropped with a hairy covering, it will be necessary to 
select for breeders the ram lambs of those ewes which 
have the whitest yolk. These ram lambs should be 
kept until they are a year old, at which age a second 
selection should be made, reserving for breeders, those 
rams which have the whitest yolk, and thickest ears. 
The remainder of these may be castrated, at that age, 
with almost as much safety, as when they are lambs. 

The lambs of the Negretti and short wooled breeds 
are dropped with a covering of fine curly wool. 
Therefore to breed the Saxon out from these breeds, 
select ram lambs which have a covering of that kind, 
and thickest ears. When they are a year old, select 
and preserve those which have the whitest yolk. The 
Infantado breed of sheep is sometimes called the In- 
fantado Negretti breed. Negretti is one of the sir- 
names of the duke of Infantado, and hence comes this 
name of Infantado Negretti, as distinguished from the 
Negretti, a different breed of sheep which formerly be- 
longed to the society of Jesuits, and of which Mr. 
Dickinson’s flock was composed. Two thousand four 
hundred of the Infantado breed were imported ; but of 
all this large importation, probably not one solitary 
pure bred sheep, of the kind, remains. But in 1851, 
Mr. George Campbell of Westminster, Vermont, im- 
ported twenty-eight pure bred and highly improved 
sheep of that breed from Silesia, real black top Meri- 
nos. From the specimens of wool of them, which I 
have received, I doubt not but they are the most high- 
ly improved, and heavy fleeced pure bred Merino sheep, 
of the natural size, which can be found in the United 
States. This is one of the largest, best shaped and 
wooled of all the Spanish breeds. Mr. Campbell is 
largely interested in French sheep ; but in the Alba- 
ny Cultivator for July last, he states his opinion freely, 
that when wool is the object, as it is mostly in Ohio, 
Merinos of a less size than the French sheep especial- 
ly this Infantado breed will yield as much or more 
wool and of a finer quality, in proportion to their size, 
and consequently the cost of keeping, than the French 
sheep. The reason for this I will endeavor to show 
in my next communication. 

The total destruction of this fine breed, in this coun- 
try, shows such an entire want of any rational system 


of sheep-breedi .g, that the United States must ever | 


be dependant upon foreigners, for the renewal of their 

stock, unless the wool growers will unite, and prose- 

cute the business more systematically, and more in ac- 

cordance with well-established principles of breeding 

in other words breed and improve each breed of sheep 

by itself, in perfect purity. H. J. Canrievp. 
Mahoning Co., August, 1852. 
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Ouro Stock ror Mexico —We had the pleasure of 
looking upon twenty-two head of the finest cattle that 
our country produces, the property of Mr. Andrew Ful- 
ton, of Brown county, in this State, who is en route for 
Mexico with these valuable animals. They are of the 
Durham breed, and none older thanthree years. One 
of the number weighs twenty-three hundred pounds. 

We are informed by Mr. Fulton that he has con- 
tracted for the sale of the most of this lot at Vera 
Cruz, but anticipates visiting the city of Mexico with 
a few of them. He tells us that he has frequently 
made such adventures into the far South, and has al- 
ways made it a profitable business. The desire there 
is very great to obtain good stock of every kind, and 
there is hardly a limit to the prices which may be ob- 
tained for superior animals.— Cincinnati Gazette. 
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The Fox and Rock River Country. 


Mr. Eprror:—I have often thought of the Cultiva- 
tor and its numerous readers, but have not found time, 
while traveling and lecturing almost constantly, to 
keep up an acquaintance, which, it is hoped, was not 
disagreeable to your patrons. I have been for some 
days and am still in one of God’s richest portions of 
the earth, and purpose to write about it. 

The Fox and Rock River country includes that part 
of Illinois north of a parallel due south of Chicago 
aboytt 40 miles, and that portion of Wisconsin south 
of the parallel of Madison, the capital of the State. 
The Fox rises in Waukesha, and the Rock river in 
Dane county, Wis., flow southwardly and swiftly, the 
former into the Illinois river, near Peoria, and the lat- 
ter into the Mississippi, at Rock Island. 

The section embraces about 8,000 square miles, or 
5,000,000 of acres. Its population in 1840 was 40,- 
000 in round numbers, and about 170,000 in 1850— 
showing an increase of over 300 per cent, while the 
increase of the whole State of Illinois was but 80 per 
cent. 

The section is all of nearly the same character; a 
high, relling prairie, with here and there a patch of 
dwarfish timber, and now and then a lower prairie, 
which is generally susceptible of grain culture. The 
general character of the soil is a light, lively, black 
loam, very deep and rich in the lower lands, and deep 
enough and rich enough on the highest. Below the 
soil is a coarse gravel, abounding in pebbles, showing 
the work of the ocean for an incalculable period of 
time. In almost all the elevations that have been ex- 
cavated, are seen distinct laminations, often oblique 
like that which is seen going on where the water is 
shallow, and gradually pushing the gravel over, to 
glide down for a foot or two on an inclined surface. 
Here are seen the evidences that the waters, once 
shallow over this whole region, now quiet and gradu- 
ally depositing these oblique strata, and then dashing 
in fury and piling up immense masses of coarser grav- 
el, in which the laminz cannot be seen. 

Through much of this region the pebbles sparsely 
penetrate to nearly the surface of the soil. You would 
say that manure on such lands would not be very 
lasting in its effects; but there is this to be consid- 
ered, that the soil has by some means become so rich, 
that manure will not be in very great demand for a 
long time—and never, indeed, if what is removed that 
is useless for human support, be returned to the field 
on which it grew. 

The productions of this country are the same as 
those of Ohio, though not so good for fruit. Peaches 
are here unknown except by importation—though 
some may be raised with greater care and more knowl- 
edge of the means by which the trees may be pro- 
tected from the winter, where winters have the exclu- 
sive empire of these vast prairies. The spring is later 
than in northern Ohio, but when it is fairly opened, 
the spring grains rush right along, and but two months 
of summer are required to ripen corn. Wheat yields 
from 15 to 30 bushels per acre, though but a small 
part of that care hae been given to its cultivation which 
is usual in Ohio. The crop has been cut off for sev- 
eral years, but it is fair this season, and the farmers 
are encouraged. There is not snow enough to protect 
the wheat; and the fierce winds sweep the high lands, 
blowing the lively soil from its roots. Perhaps deep- 
plowing-in would protect the young sprouts, whore 
roots would be more deeply set. Of corn, is produced 
about 50 bushels per acre, of the same kind as you are 
accustomed to. Oats yield abundantly—are shorter 
this year than usual. 

Those accustomed to the tall oaks of Ohio, will in- 
quire by what means the want of timber is supplied. 
Fences are fewer here ; and as the hogs are inclosed, 
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no protection against them is required. There are 
some rail fences, especially in the vicinity of the tim- 
ber, and the deficiency is supplied by post and board, 
by sod, and by wire fences. The wire is not very 
generally used. The sod fence is expensive, and not 
durable, as the light earth washes down easily. Did 
the land require draining, the sod fence could be bet- 
ter afforded. Nothing is yet doing in hedging—a 
surprising neglect; for the Osage orange is the best 
kind of an orange for these prairies, unless the winters 
should be too severe for it—but probably not. There 
is yet plenty of fuel, at $1.50 per cord; and when the 
natural supply fails, artificial groves, and coal brought 
up from the central part of the State, on railroads that 
will soon be open, will afford an abundant supply. 

In the summer season, this is a delightful country. 
There is almost always a strong breeze sw eeping 
over the prairies, that renders the hottest day quite 
comfortable, even in the harvest field. What the 
winter is, I know not from experience; but think I 
should like the constant winter, with its bracing air. 
It seems to me that there is a freshness, a vivacity 
and a healthfulness in the atmosphere of this region, 
which 1 have not elsewhere found. 

On the streams and the lakes, most delightful resi- 
dences are and can be established. The streams are 
perennial, clear and beautiful. Rock river is, in every 
respect, a delightful stream, affording abundant water- 
power throughout the year. Fox river is smaller, but 
gives much power. The Jakes are not numerous, as 
farther north in Wisconsin. On the wide prairies, 
will some day be found pleasant residences, for the 
scarcity of timber will induce more attention to groves, 
and every homestead will be embowered. The locust 
grows rapidly—three years giving it considerable of a 
forest-like ny een Taken all in all, no one need 
hesitate on account of the timber. There is also a 
scarcity of water on the prairies far from the streams, 
and wells supply what is required for stock. In some 
cases wind-mills are erected to pump the water—there 
is almost any day, wind enough to turn the machine. 

In short, this is one of the richest sections of the 
world, and will teem with a happy population when 
the people shall know how to live, and be contented 
with that condition which best subserves the highest 
well-being of man. 

The principal towns of this region are as follows, 
with their population : 


Elgin, - - - - - 2,000 
Belvidere, - - . - 1,500 
Rockford, - - - - 3,000 
Rockton, - - - - 5,000 
Baloit, - - - - - 2.500 
Janesville, - - - - 4,500 
Freeport, - - - - 1,500 
St. Charles, - - - « 2.000 
Geneva, - - . - - 1,000 
Aurora, . - - . 2.000 


These are the towns I have visited, all very pleasant 
in location and prosperous in business. They are 
located chiefly on the Fox and Rock rivers, and sup- 
plied with water-power. There are other towns, of 
more or less consequence, in the region described. 
The people are chiefly from New York and New 
England generally intelligent and industrious. There 
are several important educational institutions ;—a 
reputable College at Baloit, on the line between Wis- 
consin and Illinois, and an Academy, the edifices of 
which are beautifully situated on the banks of Rock 
river, overlooking a most pleasant landscape. An 
Academy is going up at Janesville, and will be simi- 
larly situated. Janesville will be the second ci ity of 


Wisconsin. Within three years it will be connected | 


by railroad with Milwaukie, Madison, Prairie du Chien 
Chicago and Galena. There is an Academy also at 
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Elgin. The people of this section will soon be awa- 
kened to the importance of Free Schools, because they 
are an inteliiewnt class aud know full well in what 
human prosperity is based. The struggles of a new 
country are yet engaging their attention—the popula- 
tion is not quite permanent. But they will readily be 
induced to act upon Ohio’s noble motto—A school 
system furnishing “education good enough for the 
richest and cheap enough for the poorest.” 

The farmers of this section were imprudent in 
“running in debt.” The failure of the wheat crop for 
several years has greatly embarrassed many of them, 
and farms can be purchased at a moderate price. In 
all the towns considerable land is found advertised for 
sale. The prices range from $5 to $25 per acre, ac- 
cording to the location and improvements. I have no 
doubt, that a farmer with a thousand dollars can situ- 
ate himself more prosperously here than in Ohio.— 
There he can get but 50 acres, and that simply cov- 
ered with heavy timber ; while here he could get more, 
have something to begin with, and speedily make a 
farm looking much like an old improvement. Those 
who have $2,000, can gather round them more com- 
forts in Ohio. The fruits do not flourish here—though 
more care and knowledge may, in a great measure, 
overcome the difficulty in time. 

Illinois and Wisconsin will soon be abundantly sup- 
plied with railroads, bringing every farmer to a ready 
market. 

The West is the refuge of the poor and those of 
very limited means. How anxious ought all, who de- 
sire to promote the greatest prosperity, to be for the 
guaranty of the unappropriated lands, in limited quan- 
tities, to those who will occupy and cultivate them ! 
The time is coming when there will be no West as 
an asylum for the poor. What then is to be done? 
This brings before the reader an important practical 
question—the natural and just relations of man to the 
soil. Carlyle says that os earth belongs to these two 

—*to God Almighty, and to those of his chil lren who 
have worked well or will work well upon it.” It is 
an important question, whether any individual has a 
right to control land which he does not occupy and 
cultivate with his own industry. Yours, &c. 

St. Charles, Ill., Aug. 6th, 1852. L. A. Hrne. 

-~27-<ee¢ + 

Tue Use or Frv 1T.—Instead of standing in any fear 
of a generous consumption of ripe fruits, we regard 
them as positively conducive to health. The very 
maladies commonly assumed to have their origin in a 
free use of apples, peaches, cherries, melons and wild 
berries, have been quite as prevalent, if not equally 
destructive, in seasons of scarcity. There are so ma- 
ny erroneous notions entertained of fruit, that it is 
quite time a counteracting impression should be pro- 
mulyated, having its foundation in common sense and 
based on the common observation of the intelligent. 
We have no patience in reading rules to be observed 
in this particular department of physical comfort. No 
one, we imagine, ever lived longer, or freer from the 
paroxysms of disease, by discarding the delicious fruits 
of the land in which he finds a home. On the con- 
trary, they are necessary to the preservation of health, 
and are therefore caused to make their appearance at 
the very time when the condition of the body, operated 
upon by deteriorating causes not always understood, 
requires their grateful, renovating influences.— Bost. 
Medical Journal. 

--eco + 

Jean Paul says love may slumber in a lady’s heart, 
but it always dreams. True, and it would in many ca- 
ses be a blessed thing if it never could be waked up. 

Fashionable society has generally but two faults ; 


| first, in being hollow-headed, and secondly, hollow- 


hearted. 
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Much advantage has re- 


sulted from the introduction 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN GRAIN DRILLS --=ADVANTAGES OF DRILLING 


Vor. VII. 


WHEAT. 

















of the « Drill System ” of 
sowing grain and other 
crops in England, during 
1e past twenty-five years ; 
nerican farmers are 
that similar 
enefits may be obtained 
rom the same practice in 

country. Hence we 


fast learning 

I 

I 

t 

find wheat growers at the 
] 

I 

t 





resent time every where 
interested in ascer- 
¢ the comparative <= 
merits of different drills, and 
the advantages of drilling 
their wheat, &c. To aid 
them in these inquiries we 


1 
nuch 





propose to devote a few pages to this subject. 

“The Suffolk Drill,” as represented above, is the 
one almost universally in use in England, but with nu- 
merous modifications and improvements to adapt it for 
various purposes, as may be desired, for sowing diff- 
erent kinds of grain and seeds, and at different distan- 
ces and depths, &c. The dropping is performed by 
means of little cups placed on a revolving cylinder, 
which take up the seed and drop it into conducting 
tubes, leading to the ground behind and within the 
coulters. The coulters of the drill may readily be al- 
tered to deposit at any distance apart, wheat, barley, 
beans, peas, or other grain; and by changing the de- 





livery barrel, turnip, cole-wort, mangold-wurtzel, and 
other seeds. The delivery is regulated by cog-wheels 
of different speed, adapted to drill from three to twen- 
ty pecks of grain, and from 1 to 6 lbs. of seed per acre. 

In Garrett & Son’s drill, (shown above,) the ar- 
rangements are so contrived as to ensure an equally 
regular delivery, when going up or down hill, as on 
level ground, by having two cog-wheels of different 
speed, one placed on each end of the delivery barrel, 
either of which may readily be put in or out of gear, 
as required, to work the barrel from alternate ends ; 
the small wheel, when going up hill, and the large 
one, when going down. 


Hornsbey’s Prize Drill, of the Great Exhibition. 


The improvements for which the prize was 
awarded to this drill are thus set forth by the 
patentees, Messrs. R. Hornsbey & Son, of 
Grantham, England : 

“Tins have hitherto been used for con- 
veying the seed to the levers and coulters, 
which rise and fall suiting themselves to the 





unevenness of the land. Thetins are com- 
posed of a number of cups, (short tubes,) 
one working within another, which are con- 
tinually vibrating backwards and forwards, 
more especially in windy weather ; bounc- 
ing the seed from one cup to another, con- 
sequently delivering very irregularly, more 
particularly beans or peas. Our Patent 
Flexible India Rubber Tubes, now introduc- 
ed, remedy the evils above noticed. They 
greatly simplify, and add to the effective 
working of the drill; the seed, being delivered down 
one elastic tube, neither wind nor rain has the least 
effect on the seed, which passes through the continu- 
ous tube with the greatest precision or nicety possible, 
into the channel made by the coulter: all bouncing of 
the seed from one cup to another, which must be the 
case in drills where tins are used, is entirely done 
away with. 

«The India Rubber Tubes have now been in use some 
time, and wherever they have been tried the great- 
est satisfaction has been given; all who have seen 
them at work at once admit they are far preferable to 
tins. They are notin the least likely to get out of 
order, and undoubtedly will wear, without repairing, 
much longer than the tin conductors. 

“A valuable addition has been made to insure a uni- 
form delivery of seed. The slides, which regulate the 
supply from the pigeon holes, all move simultaneous- 
ly ; they are attached to alight bar, which is raised in 
an exact horrizontal position by two small racks and 
pinions ; the feed of every coulter can, by this means, 





be increased or diminished at pleasure, without stop - 
ping the drill. 

“Another improvement consists in the drill having 
two coulter bars. By this arrangement, the weights 
upon the end of the levers have exactly the same le- 
verage and pressure upon every coulter thereby depos- 
iting the seed at a uniform depth, which is not the 
case with drills in general use.” 

The foregoing are the simplest approved forms of 
grain drills now in use in England, and these are fast 
being superceeded by more costly and complicated ma- 
chines, as it is becoming a common practice to sow 
some kind of fine manure, as guano, plaster lime, &c., 
along with the seed, and the drills are so constructed 
as to deposite the manure with the nicest regularity, 
under, or over the seed, as may be desired, and even to 
drop the manure and cover it with earth, then drop the 
seed in the same furrow and cover it, all at the same 
operation, and from 6 to 10 rows at a time. Others 
that we have seen sow the seed and water it with li- 
quid manure, then cover it with fine earth. This is 
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found of great advantage in sowing turnips, &c., in dry 
weather. The price of these drills in England is from 
$100 to $150. That of the simpler kinds before men- 
tioned is from $50 to $100, according to size and 
means of adaptation to different purposes. 

Of course we do not wish or expect to see the more 
complicated and costly kinds of drills imported or man- 
ufactured in this country, during our day, unless, per- 
haps it might be done with advantage in some of the 
Atlantic States where guano and other concentrated 


A Simple and Cheap American Drill. 


For the sake of comparison 
and contrast we append a repre- 
sentation of a common form of 
drill as made and used in this 
country. These, it is true, will 
do pretty fair work, with careful 
management, on land that is just 
in the right state ; but it is im- 
possible to secure that uniformi- 
ty of depth and degree of exact- 
ness and regularity of sowing 
which is desirable and is easily 
obtained by more perfect ma- 
chines. Hence we are pleased 
to notice the more recent and ap- 
proved form of drills in this State 
and in New York are made with 
reference to perfection of operation, rather than cheap- 
ness of construction ; and we think there is still room 


On the Compartive Advantages of Drill Seeding. 
Extract from a Prize Essay of the Maryland Agricultural Society, by Evwarp Stasi 
American Farmer, July, 1852. 


The importance of the subject, and believing that a 
more extended knowledge of the advantages in the use 
of the drill, over the old method of seeding broad-cast 
would prove beneficial to the agricultural community, 
I am induced to give my own experience, and also the 
result of considerable observation on its use by others. 
In theory at least, this subject has long been familiar 
to me; but from the high price of the implement, gen- 
erally about $100, doubts were entertained whether 
small farmers,—those who grow from ten to twenty- 
five acres in wheat, were justified in incurring so much 
expense. Previous, however, to changing my plan of 
seeding wheat, and covering with either the harrow, 
cultivator, or small plough, I carefully examined many 
fields with the wheat drilled in, in adjoining counties 
in my own and other States ; and with the opportuni- 
ty in many cases of comparing the growth, and actual 
results, in the same fields. 

Within the past three years, these observations have 
extended over drilled fields, in the aggregate to fully 
800 or 1000 acres; exclusive of driliing last year 
about 100 acres in my own crop and for several of my 
neighbors. This year we shall use it to greater ex- 
tent, should the season permit late seeding. 

In no instance, either in my own, or the experience 
of others, where the results have been carefully ascer- 
tained and compared, has the drilled wheat failed to 
prove the most profitable ; first in the saving of seed ; 
and secondly, in the increased product of grain ; vary- 
ing from one to six or seven bushels to the acre. 

The most common mode of covering wheat in broad- 
cast sowing, is with the harrow; and if the land is 
well prepared previously, i. e. in fine tilth and level 
surface, the harrow will so imperfectly perform the 
operation as to leave much of the seed uncovered ; or 
so near the surface, that the first settling rain there- 


after will expose no inconsiderable portion of tie | cast. and drill five pecks, we will assume a clear sav- 
grain. ‘True, some of this will sprout and take feeble | ing of seed of three pecks to the acre. 
root ; but it is generally thrown out and killed by the | more than pay for the hire of a drill, at the usual 
winter’s frosts ; together with another portion, cover- | charge 50 cents an acre ; and the same team will drill 
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manures are fast coming into use. At the same time 
we think our mechanics and farmers are liable to err 
in attempting to make such machines tvo simple and 
cheap, thereby loosing more in the defective quality 
of their work than is gained on the score of cost 
or durability. Some of the American drills which 
are lauded for their cheapness and simplicity, are in 
reality very dear in comparison with others that cost 
twice as much—in fact a poor drill is dear at any 
price. 


for improvement in this direction ; but farmers must not 
expect to buy a good drill at the cost of a Yankee clock. 


-R; published in the 


ed, though too shallow : hence the necessity of adding 
an increased quantity of seed to guard against this 
contingency. 

To provide against this loss of seed, my broad-cast 
seeding has usually been from 2} to 3 bushels to the 
acre; and if harrowed in, rarely stands too thick at 
harvest. If the shovel plough, or small bar-share is 
used instead of the harrow, a considerable portion of 
the seed is covered too deep, and is necessarily irreg- 
ular in vegetating ; even if some does not fail entirely 
to force through the ground; and this irrecularity con- 
tinues, both in leneth of head, and maturity until har- 
vest. When cut, the crop is interspersed throughout 
with green heads, unless the best wheat is permitted to 
stand too long, and to shatter off in the harvesting. 

There is also another objection to broad-cast sow- 
ing; it is not possible, either to distribute on the 
ground, (particularly even in moderately windy weath- 
er) or cover the seed with regularity ; in places it is 
quite too thick, and in others again as much too thin. 

‘his disadvantage, I have, with others, long been 
aware of ; though without practical knowledge, could 
not fully compare and appreciate the advantages of 
drill husbandry, over the old system of broad-cast 
seeding. ; : 

We will now compare the two methods, by stating 
what are, in my opinion, the advantages of using the 
drill. Ifthe seeding is performed early, so as to ad- 
mit of the branching or “tillering ” of the grain in the 
fall, five pecks properly drilled on Jand of medium 
quality, will generally prove sufficient ; but as it is un- 
safe on account of the depredations of the Hessian fly 
to seed most varieties of wheat early, I drill 14 bush- 
els, and sow broad-cast 2) bushels to the acre ; of 
course there is a saving of one bushel of seed; but as 
most persons perhaps would only sow 2 bushels broad- 
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Assuming the costof the team, hand and harrow, at 
$1.75 per day, the account will stand nearly as fol- 


lows for fifty acres of wheat : 
Br ad-cast Drill 
100 bushels of seed at $1, $10000 61% drilled 5 p...........$62 
10 days team, &c ,atJ,75,....17.50 Sd team and drill at 175...8.50 
Difference in favor of 
ee 16.25 
#11750 $117.50 
If to the above we add only one bushel to the acre in- 
crease by drilling, here is a saving in a single season, 


of rear or quite the cost of the best drill in the coun- 
try, in seeding and growing a crop on fifty acres. 

I may be urged that five acres is rather too small 
allowance for a day’s work with the harrow, in a 
large field with comparatively little turning of the 
team; granted; but in a large field the drill will seed 
14 to 16 acres a day with the same team that would 
proverly harrow in,—by lapping over the previous 
course—seven to eight acres of wheat. 


an 


I assume the 
increase at one bushel only; when my own experience, 
and also of those on whom [I can rely for correct de- 
tails, go to prove that from three to four bushels is 
much nearer an average increase. 

I am aware that some advocate the drilling of two, 
and even two and a half bushels to the acre ; and with 
their unusually productive lands, it may be,and doubt- 
less is justified by experience ; but where there is 
one acre that produces 35 to 40 bushels of wheat, there 
are probably thousands seeded that do not yield the 
half, if the third of it: but whether drilled or broad- 
cast, it believed less seed will sufiice in the one 
than in the other mode, to produce at least an equal 
crop; with the best conducted broad-cast operations, 
there is usually, if not always more or less loss, if not 
an actual waste of seed. 


is 


Those who consider 1} 
bushels sufficient broad-cast, will probably have as 
good, or a better yield with 1 bushel properly drilled. 

It may be asked by those not familiar with the drill 
why there should be a saving in seed and an increased 
product by its use? In the first place, the seed is all 
regularly distributed, and to a given depth, 1,2 or 3 
inches, by an arrangement for the purpose, and at the 
pleasure of the farmer; and it is all uniformly covered; 
consequently, having an equal start in vegetating, and 
all liable alike to the changes of moisture and tempe- 
rature, it all arrives at maturity more equally. The 
same causes also operate to produce more similarity 
and larger heads ; for from large and heavy heads on- 
ly, can we expect to reap heavy crops. When the 
grain is sown irregularly, and covered at different 
depths, with portions of it crowded together, all our ex- 
perience proves that many of the heads are short and 
small ; poorly filled, and late in maturing. 

Again, this plan of seeding leaves the earth ridged 
up between the drills, which is gradually crumbled 
down by the frosts, and as the alternate freezing and 
thawing has a nec2ssary tendency to throw out the 
young plants, this process of feeding them, as it may 
be termed, rarely tails in this way to protect the ten- 
der growth, and to prevent serious loss from seeding in 
low, wet lands; and which would otherwise be half 
lost in some cases. 

There is however another advantage, and an impor- 
tant one; the open spaces between the drills, afford a 
greatly increased chance to get a good stand of grass 
seed ; clover, timothy or other varieties, which should 
always be liberally sown on the wheat that finishes 
the rotation of grain crops. In the course of my in- 
vestigations, many cases might be referred to, in 
which the results, carefully ascertained, and comparing 
the yield by both methods, has shown the increase by 
drilling to average several bushels to the acre ; and if 
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lite two acres to one over the harrow, and to this be added the saving in seed and the greater fa- 
bly four or five to one over the shovel or small cility, and economy in labor, the saving is still more. 


Reference could be made to well authenticated ex- 
periments where the increase by drilling, carefully 
compared side by side with broad-cast sowing, was 
seven and eight bushels; and in one case well attest- 
ed, it was equal to nine bushels to the acre; these 
however, are considerably above the average increase. 
An incident came to my knowledge, so germain to the 
subject, and so well vouched for, that I give it full cre- 
dence. A vender offered a drill for the increase in a 
crop of fifty acres of wheat; the grower to determine 
this to his own satisfation, by seeding portions through 
the field broad-cast. Before harvest however, he 
agreed to pay one hundred dollars, the price of the 
drill, with interest, having that privilege. On careful- 
ly ascertaining the increase, it was found to be one 
hundred and fifty-three bushels. 

The best implement for any purpose, is generally 
the cheapest in the end; andof all agricultural imple- 
ments, the best drill, is unquestionably the cheapest. It 
is a “ penny wise and pound foolish ” policy to purchase 
a drill merely because it can be had at a low price. 
If it performs imperfectly, it may prove dear at any 
price, and is not worth having; as it is sure to lead to 
disappointment, and may occasion more loss in a sin- 
gle crop, than would pay the difference, if not the full 
price, of an efficient and first rate article. I gave 
$100 for a drill last season, in preference to others 
offered at about half price ; and the saving in my own 
crop in the seed and increased product, and also by 
drilling for several of my neighbors, nearly or quite 
repaid the cost; to say nothing of the economy of 
time and labor in seeding, and the satisfaction of hav- 
ing the work done in a complete and workmanlike 
manner: having indeed, rarely expended the same 
amount of money with the same satisfaction. I would 
not, however, be understood as intending to convey 
the opinion, that an efficient drill cannot be made at 
much less price. Increased demand will cheapen 
production ; as well by competition, as by enlisting 
more inventive genius and skill in the manufacture. 
If not now attained, as I believe it is. a good drill and 
sufficient for all practical purposes, will be furnished 
at about half the sum. 

No good practical farmer will attempt to seed his 
land until it is properly prepared to receive and nour- 
ish the grain that is destined to furnish him with his 
daily bread, and reward him for his toil. If seeded in 
a slovenly manner, on land only half prepared,—and 
immaterial which way seeded, he should not be sur- 
prised if at harvest, he can only reap a meagre and 
sorry crop. If he waits for nature to do his share of 
the work, the clods.to be broken and pulverized by 
frost, he will be very likely to find much of his seed 
destroyed in the interim, by the same active and pow- 
erful agent; and all for want of a little extra care, 
and protection to the tender plants. 

Corn roots are not material obstructicns to a good 
drill; grass and weeds by catching on the points, are 
greater drawbacks ; but with a little extra attention, 
and a boy provided with a hooked stick, some 4 to 5 
feet long, or better still, an iron prong, driven into a 
handle, to push and pull, wili enable the drill to per- 
form satisfactorily in any land at all suitable to seed in. 

The drill is not calculated to work in new ground ; 
though a stump occasionally is readily passed round. 
Fast rocks, cause a few moments delay by breaking a 
wooden pin, used and intended to be broken by such 
obstructions, and without at all deranging the machine 
otherwise. If well constructed and made in a desira- 
ble manner, it will last many years, by merely renew- 
ing the steel points and brushes ; and these will seed 
200 to 300 acres, or more perhaps in light soils, with- 
out renewing. 
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Grain Prospects in Europe. 
Liverroot, August 11, 1852. 

Eprrors Onto Cuttivator—The prospects for the 
Wheat Harvest have undergone a material change 
within the last fortnight; up to that period very high 
expectations were entertained, the appearance of the 
crop being then highly promising, and it was thought 
that the produce would be equal, if not superior to that 
of last year both in quantity and quality. Upon clo- 
ser investigation it proves, however, that blight and 
mildew prevail to an extent likely to detract consider- 
ably from the yield, and there is reason to suppose that 
the quality of the new Wheat will be extremely vari- 
ous. 

We are certainly not disposed to place implicit reli- 
ance on all thatis said on the subject, but after making 
due allowance for exaggeration we can come to no 
other conclusion than that blight prevails in different 
localities so extensively as to render it necessary to 
take a much lower estimate of the general result than 
we were induced to do some few weeks ago. 

The most unfavorable reports which have yet reach- 
ed us are from Norfolk and Lincolnshire, indeed the 
mischief appears to be more general along the east 
coast than elsewhere. From the west and the north 
the accounts are thus far promising, but many of the 
best wheat-producing districts are seriously affected. 
We have heard of instances where the destruction has 


been so great as to threaten almost a total loss of 


whole fields; but, on the other hand, we have good 
authority for stating that, in many districts, a large 
produce of fine quality will be secured provided we 
should be favored with auspicious weather for the in- 
gathering. Itis at all times difficult to obtain accu- 
rate information as to the real position of the crops, 
not from any disposition to withhold the same, but from 
the fact that opinions formed from appearances in par- 
ticular localities are too apt to give a bias and Jead to 
wrong conclusions as to the whole. This may, how- 
ever, be regarded as certain, viz.,that the Wheat crop 
will not give so good a return as was expected a few 
weeks ago. It was then estimated as likely to pro- 
duce over an average. Many practical men now think 
it will be below the average of good years. 

The extent of the deficiency may be further increas- 
ed by unfavorable weather, and some predict a higher 
range of prices after harvest. Much will depend on 
the manner in which the crops may be secured. 
Should the remainder of this month prove auspicious, 
we should not despair of the general result. Barley 
and Oats are admitted on all hands to be abundant 
crops; and though wheat will not yield so plentifully 
as was at one time anticipated, a considerable reduc- 
tion from the high estimates then formed would still 
leave a fair average produce. We do not, however, 
regard the future range of prices as depending on a 
small excess or deficiency in the home crops so much 
as on the result of the harvest in the other corn-grow- 
ing countries ; and, until something definite shall have 
become known, respecting the produce of Southern 
Russia and the Western States of America, we can- 
not be considered to possess the requisite material for 
forming a judgment on the subject. 

In addition to the unfavorable reports respecting 
Wheat, another cause of serious uneasiness has arisen. 
The Potato crop has certainly been attacked by the 
disease on this side of the Channel as well as in Tre- 
land. The disorder is said to have spread rapidly 
within the last fortnight, and the prevailing belief is 
that it will prove more destructive than it has done any 
preceding season for some years past. At present 
supplies are being hurried to market, and prices are 
thereby kept down, but we may expect that the forced 
consumption which is now going on will cause scar- 
city hereafter. 
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From Scotland we have hitherto heard of few com- 
plaints, either in regard to Wheat or Potatoes, but the 
advices from Ireland speak of blight in Wheat, and 
represent the Potato murrain as very general and vir- 
lent. It is therefore calculated that the sister isle 
will require to import extensively, and large purchases 
of Wheat and Indian Corn afloat have already been 
made in anticipation. 

The reports from the Continent of Europe respect- 
ing the probable result of the harvest are not so uni- 
versally favorable as they were a week or two ago, at 
the same time there are no actual complaints. 

The most recently received advices from France are 
almost unanimous in stating that the harvest has turn- 
ed out less favorably in that country than expected. 
Prices of Wheat and Flour had consequently rallied 
at the principal markets in the interior, as well as at 
the chief shipping ports on the coast. 

The accounts from the southern countries of Europe 
speak favorably of the result of the crops; and the 
probubility is that the Mediterranean will have some 
wheat to spare for export. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


James McHenry, 
American Produce 


and Commission Merchant. 
cman 

County Agricultural Fairs in Ohio for 1852. 
Ashland, - - - Hayesville, - - Sept. 30 & Oct. 1. 
Ashtabula, - - Jefferson, - - September 28, 29. 
Belmont,- - - St. Clairsville, - October 19, 20. 
Butler, - - - Hamilton, - - Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 
Carroll, - - - Carrollton, - - October 19, 20. 
Clark & Madison, London,- - - October 6, 7, 8. 
Clermont, - - Batavia, - - - Sept. 29 to Oct. 2. 
Clinton,- - - Wilmington, - October 7, 8, 9. 
Coshocton, - - Coshocton, - - Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 
Champaign,- - Urbana, - - - October 5,6. 
Columbiana, - New Lisbon, October 13, 14. 
Cuyahoga, - - Cleveland, - - October 6, 7. 
Franklin, - - Columbus, - - October 7, 8. 
Gallia, - - - Gallipolis, - - October 21, 22 


Geauga, - - - Burton, - - - September7 & 8. 
Greene,- - - Xenia, - - - October 13,14, 15. 


Hancock,- - - Findlay, - - - October 15, 16. 
Holmes, - - Millersburg,- - October 14, 15. 
Huron and Erie, Norwalk, - - October 5, 6,7. 
Jefferson,- - - Steubenville, - October 14, 15. 
Knox, - - - Mt. Vernon, - September 29, 30. 
Licking, - - - Newark, - - - October 14, 15. 
Lorain, - - - Elyria, - - - October 6, 7. 
Logan, - - - Bellefontaine, - October 5, 6, 7. 
Miami, - - - Troy, - - - - October 21, 22. 
Muskingum,- - Putnan, - - October 14, 15. 
Mahoning, - - Canfield, - - October 5, 6. 
Medina, - - - Medina, - - - September 8, 9. 
Meigs, - - + Rock Spr’g Hotel,September 30. 
Mercer, - - Celina, - - - October 28. 
Morrow,- - - ——— October 5, 6. 
Monroe, - - Woodsfield, - - October 7, 8. 
Montgomery, - Dayton,- - - October 5, 
Morgan.- - - McConnellsville, October 5, 6. 
Preble, - - - Eaton, - - - Oct. 15. 
Perry, ea Somerset, - - October 8, 9. 
Richland, - - Mansfield, - - September 23,24. 
Ross, - - = Chillicothe, - October 8, 9. 
Seneca, - - - Tiffin, - - - Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 
Shelby, - - - Sidney, - + - September 28,2 
Stark,- - - + Canton,- - + October 7, 8. 
Summit,- - - ——- - - October 6 & 7. 
Trumbull, - - Warren, - - - September 8,9. 
Tuscarawas,- - Canal Dover, - October 14, 15. 
Union, - - - Marysville, - - October 21. 
Vinton, - - - McArthur, - - October 5. 
Washington, - Marietta, - - October 14, 15. 
Wayne,- - - Wooster,- - - October 5, 6. 
\Wood, - + «+ Perrrysburg, - October 6, 7. 


- 
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}io for the State Fair! 


Before another number of our paper can reach many 
of its readers they will be on their way to the great 
annual festival of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts—the 
Onto State Farr. It will no doubt be a proud dis- 
play, not only of the products of our noble State, but 
also of the propucERs, the industrious and indepen- 
dent Farmers, and the intelligent and skillful Mechan- 
ics, with their wives and their sons and daughters; 
such a display as can only be med? in our free and 
enlightened country. We need not occupy space in 
speaking of the advantages of these exhibitions, nor 
in persuading our readers to attend, for we are sure 
that all of them who can, will be there. No farmer 
who is a believer in “ Progress and Improvement,” 
which is the motto of the age, can afford to stay away 
from his State and County Fairs. ‘ 
more of our reading and progressive farmers could af- 
ford the time and means, not only to attend the fairs 
of their own county and State, but of several other 
counties and States also. [t would prove of great 
benefit to enlarging their boundaries of 
knowledge and increasing their means of improve- 
ment. We rejoice at the increase of these Fairs, and 
hope that very few of our readers will be deprived of 
the privilege of attending one or more of them during 
these two months. We hope to be present at quite 
a number ourselves, to witness the signs of improve- 
ment, and gather facts and suggestions for the benefit 
of our readers. 

Tue ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE StaTE Farr, as far as 
they have as yet been declared will be found on the 
next page, together with some hints that may be use- 
ful to persons who think of attending. 


them in 


oe 2 

RatLRoaps AND THE Farr.—We have received a 
communication from J. P., complaining of the conduct 
of some of the officers of the C., C. & C. Railroad, at 
the time of the State Fair last year, in not acting up 
to what he and others understood to be their agree- 
ment. We had a number of similar complaints at 
that time, but on inquiring into the circumstances, we 
became convinced that the Railroad Company was not 
to blame, though it is possible that one or two of the 
conductors had acted indiscreetly under the influence 
of the excitement and the crowds. The chief ground 
of complaint was, that passengers who had come to 
the fair and had return tickets, were not allowed to 
return on the Express train, unless they paid full price 
fare. But as the Company had only advertised to car- 
ry at reduced price on Extra and Accommodation 
trains, it is clear that they had a right to reserve the 
Express train for their regular business, and such as 
were willing to pay the usual fare. (See remarks on 
next page. 

The C., C. & C. Railroad is now in good order and 
doing a very large business. It is managed by very 
competent and honorable men, and we are assured 
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they will do all that they reasonably can to accommo- 
date the multitude who will want to go to the Fair by 
that route; still there will very likely be some delays 
and vexations which people must learn to endure with 
patience. The other railroads leading into Cleveland, 
Mr. Case informs us, will be prepared to bring in their 
thousands with as much dispatch as can be expected 
with new roads and limited machinery. They will al- 
so arrange their trips so as to allow passengers to leave 
Cleveland each evening and return in the morning, 
giving them a chance to sleep in the villages along 
their lines. 

Tue Weppett House, American, and other Hotels 
in Cleveland are making extensive improvements, and 
extra arrangements preparatory for the Fair. 

ssee+ 

Tue Weatuer has been warm, with occasional 
showers in these parts since our last—favorable for 
the corn crop, late potatoes, &c. In the north and 
east parts of the State, and in most of the eastern 
States we learn that drouth has been quite severe du- 
ring the past month. 

Tue Sate or Mr. Pucstey’s Fine Sreepr will af- 
ford a rare opportunity for those who wish to improve 
their flocks. We have before spoken of the merits of 
these sheep, and from what we know of the prices Mr. 
P. has obtained for his wool for several years past we 
are sure there is no mistake about them. See adver- 
tisement. Mr. P. does not mention the Pics, but if 
they are not all sold he has some of an excellent kind. 

Mr. Renicx’s advertisement of blooded cattle for 
sale, should receive the attention of breeders of fine 
stock. 

Tue Encuisn Catrre belonging to the Scioto Im- 
porting Company, passed through this city a few days 
since, on their way to Chillicothe. They are 17 in 
number, mostly young animals, and of roan color. 
Being out of town at the time, we did not see them. 
The parched state of the pastures in the north part of 
the State, is probably the cause of their being sent 
south before the State Fair. 

Mr. Atten’s Sart or CatTtie took place near Al- 
bany on the 18th ult. The reports state that a good- 
ly number of persons were present, but the bidding 
was not spirited except for a few choice animals, and 
the average prices were quite below the reasonable ex- 
pectations of Mr. A. and his friends. This is attribu- 
ted in part to the short crop of hay and scarcity of 
pasture in the eastern States, occasioned by severe 
drought. 

More Fine Woor.—We have 14 samples of fine 
wool, called Saxon, from the flock of H. W. Cnap- 
LINE, Who resides near Wheeling, Va. Mr. C. is an 
enterprising wool grower, and has spared no expense 
in making his flock one of the best in Western Vir- 
ginia, and we may add, in the United States. 

These samples, including wool from his imported 
buck, No. 65, from the herd at Lichena, in Germany, 
we have carefully compared with the best fine wools 
in our port-folio; such as those of Mark R. Cockrill’s, 
of Tenn., Geo. Campbell’s Silesian, of Westminster, 
Vt., Bidwell & Perkins, of Trumbull county, O., and 
the fine fleeces of McFadden, Holmes, Singer, &c., of 
Harrison county, O., &c., &c., and it compares favor- 
ably with the best of these, being fine, soft, even, long 
and of regular growth, and free from deadends. The 
wool gives unmistakeable evidence of having been 
taken from heavy fleeced animals, in good condition. 
The yolk in all save the imported buck is light and 
volatile; and with a pair of well trained eyes, we are 
unable to discover any inferiority to the best specimens 
we have named; and this is saying a good deal, since 
the Silesian and Tennessee wools have been pronoun- 
ced by skillful judges, the very best fine wools in the 
country. 
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Exratum.—A provoking error escaped detection in 
the letter from James Gowen, Esq., in our last No. 
The first paragraph on page 245 should read: “ Now it 
isa marvel to me, wherefore the individuals composing 
the Convention had before coming to Washington, 
so fully made up their minds upon the matter, as to be 
it an y one e xpressing a doubt, as I did, 
its expe | en 'V. 
out ot Mr. G.’ 


“ ENGLI 
India li 


which was 


surprised ipon 
The words above in italics were lett 


s letter in our last No. 


su Bive Grass.”—Our friend Stormont, of 
, Who furnished the seed of this excellent grass, 
distributed from our office last fall, has 
again harvested a good crop, and informs us that he 
will bring a lot of the seed with him to the State Fair, 
land, where it will be for sale. He also in- 
tends to leave some in this city, and in Cincinnati. 
We expect shortly to receive a letter from England 
respecting the true name and character of this grass; 
in the mean time we advise all who have good, strong 
svil (not too dry) which they desire to seed down for 





at Cleve 





pasture, to sow at least an acre or two of this grass. 
The seed weighs about 20 lbs. and costs about $2 
per te ‘}. If sowed alone, about a bushel is requi- 


site for an acre. 


FARMER 


AND ARTIZAN.—We are called to chronicle 
the demise of this young periodical, in the hands of 
our late fellow laborer W.G.Epmunpson, of Keokuk, 
Iowa. Brother KE. intimates that the three Nos. pub- 
lished have run him under a good deal more than $140 
abo the rece ipts, which is sufficient cause for any 


prudent man to stop 


Iowa Matrers.—Our correspondent, Joun E. Tac- 
sART, of Keokuk, informs us that the crops were con- 
siderably injured by drouth; also, that the potato bug 
has been very destructive in that region. We are 
glad to learn that an Agricultural Fair is to be heldin 
that county this fall. Young Iowa must make rapid 
progress; but she ought to patronize the papers better. 

Warren Counry.—Our correspondent, 
Boz, of Harveysburg, informs us that the drouth has 
considerably injured the corn, turnips, and buckwheat 
in that region ; and farmers who have large stocks of 
hogs anxious for the staple of feed. 

Cousin Bos enters a banter to the Cultivator boys, 
on some 13 foot corn stalks. He had best withdraw 
that offer, as the Clermont boys have already gone 
about five feet taller. Better hang your laurels on 
that rye and oats—your corn can’t come in. 

Prave Cuancep.—The Huron and Erie fair has been 
changed from Milan to Norwalk. Their Premium list 
amounts to over $1,000. 


Covsin 


are rehire 


Time Cuancep.—The Clermont county fair has been 
changed to the 29th and 30th of September, and Ist 
and 2d of October. See corrected list in this paper. 

A Practicat Comprment.—The Washington Coun- 
ty Society will award forty bound volumes of the Ohio 
Cultivator for 1852, at their seventh annual fair, which 
comes off at Marietta on the 14th and 15th of October 
next. The Washingtons believe in sustaining West- 
ern periodicals. Muskingums! do you hear that ? 


New Wueat.—Thomas Knox, of Cambridge, Guern- 
sey county, procured of us four packages (one quart 
each) of our imported wheats last fall, which though 
sowed late, have yielded very well. The Hunter’s 
wheat yielded over half a bushel; the Chiddim, half a 
bushel; Pearl red chaff, and Essex white, each, about 
three gallons. Mr. K. intends to put in this seed ear- 

lier the present season. 

Crotrrra.—This disease has not prevailed to any 
alarming degree in Ohio the present season; and does 
not exist at all we believe at the present time. Our 


} cities have been remarkably healthy of late. 
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(<y- Our Rochester and Syracuse Nurserymen are 
out with a list of choice Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
which cannot fail to attract the attention of our taste- 
ful readers, who desire to add comfort and beauty to 
their homesteads. 

Kravser’s Clover Seep Rearern.—We learn that 
this machine will be in operation at the State Fair, 
under the management of the proprietor, Jonn 8S. 
Toucu, who will be prepared to sell township or 
county rights. ‘This in connection with the excellent 
Hvuturne Macurne of our friend Mansrietp, of Ash- 
land will greatly facilitate the work of gathering clo- 
ver seed. 

osee+ 
Arrangements for the State Fair, 


AND HINTS TO FARMERS AND OTHERS WHO MAY ATTEND. 


We made a visit to Cleveland a few days since, to 
see and learn how matters were progressing for the 
Farr. 

We found things at the ground in a better state of 
forwardness than we anticipated. The location is 
close to the city—about a mile south-east of the court 
house, and accessible by several streets. The enclo- 
sure embraces about 20 acres of smooth meadow, with 
some shade trees (though not enough) and numerous 
wells for supplying water. Three large buildings 
have been erected, which with the spacious tents be- 
longing to the board will afford large space for exhibi- 
tion and shelter. The smaller erections, as offices, 
stalls, pens, coops, &c., are also completed or in rapid 
process of construction; so that there can be no diffi- 
culty in having all done in good seas n. 

This business has been managed solely Fi 
thy resident member of the Board, Wm. 
and the judgment and energy with whi 
prosecuted is the 


the wor- 
vase, Eaq., 
ev it has been 
same as proverbially characterizes 
all his other business operations. We expected to 
find President Warts actively at work, with Mr. Case, 
but were grieved to learn that severe domestic afflic- 
tion (the sickness and death of a daughter), had kept 
him at home. 

We regretted to find that the business of printing 
and circulating handbills, avd spreading information 
through the newspapers, &c., en better at- 


had not be 
tended to by the Board or its Secretaries, as it could 


not be expected that a new member, like Mr. C., 
would understand this part of the work, or have time 
to attend to it, with his other multifarious duties. 


Much injury must result from this omission, as there is 
not time now to get information disseminated among 
the —— in distant parts of the Lake region, Cana- 
da, New York, &c., from whence it was expected many 

les would be brought and thousands of visitors 
come to the Fair. If the Board has not a competent 
Secretary, why has not one beenemploved before this 
time? Another question: The New York Society 
have appointed delegates, as usual, to attend the Ohio 
and other State Fairs, but we have seen no notice of 
our State Board having reciprocated this manifestation 
of fraternal feeling, and we think the friends and sup- 
porters of the Board have a right to ask, why this neg- 
lect? 

Aut THE Rariroaps of this State by which passen- 
gers will be likely to go to the Fair (except the Mad 
River Road) have agreed to carry passengers at half 
the usual price during the week of the Fair, and arti- 
cles for exhibition free—but where more than two ar- 
ticles of the same kind are sent by one person, the 
treight agents are instructed (at their discretion) to 
collect freight, which will be refunded on presentation 
of a certificate from the Secretary at the Fair, show- 
ing that they were taken there for exhibition, not for 
sale. This is a just and necessary rule, as otherwise 
so many things are sent for sale, that it has been found 


onthe . 
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impossible to transport them all in season, and some 


are left behind that were designed for competition 
alon Persons having stock or other large articles 
to send by the cars should of course give notice at the 


tot 


proper station a few days previous, and inquire when 
t ist be on hand. Notice should also be sent to 
‘Secretary of State Fair,’ Cleveland, (by m 


giving the number and class of animals or the kind of 
machines, &c.; but for small articles such notices are 
not requisite. 

Persons going to the Fair by railroad should keep 
in mind that the primary object with railroad compa- 





nies, and similar corporations, is, of course, t 

money; and the accommodation of the public is only a 
s ndary consideration; hence it is to be expected 
that they will profit by such extra occasions as State 
Fairs, Conventions, &c., although they may carry at 


reduced rates. Remember too, that the railroads in 
this State are all new and have no more cars and en- 
gines than are really wanted for their regular business, 
which is quite large at the present time, hence it re- 
quires much expense and labor to provide facilities for 
transporting so large an extra amount of passengers 
and freight, if they can do it at all, and none should 
be surprised if the trains are overloaded or behind 
their time, or if the accommodations are not of the 
best class. it is right that travellers, not go- 
ing to the Fair, and who pay full price, should have 
the first chance, and hence on the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati road, we are informed the express 
train will not carry passengers except at full : 
but on the mail train, and such extra trains as can be 
run during that week, the fare will be reduced, and 
the best accommodations furnished that the companies 
This, we think, is all that the public can 
ask or expect. 

The Superintendent of the railroad from Cincinnati 
to Columbus, gives notice in the Cincinnati papers, 
that: 


Besides, 


rices; 


p SSess. 


Stock and articles for exhibition at the Fair will be trans- 
ported each way, together with the persons necessary to take 
charge of them, free, from the 8th to the 25th of September, 
provided the Railroad Companies are satisfied they are for ex- 
hibition All stock must be loaded and unloaded by the own- 


ers, and accompanied by some person to see that it is properly 
taken care ot 

Tue Horet Accommopations at Cleveland are quite 
extensive and of as good character as those of any 
other city; still there will doubtless be much complaint, 
as usual, about poor accommodations, high prices, &c. 
during the fair—and possibly not without some occa- 
sion. But let us remember that landlords also live by 
making money, and such gatherings are very properly 
their harvest times. Most of them, too, contribute 
liberally towards the expense of fitting up the fair 
grounds, and have to expend large sums for extra fur- 
niture, bedding, &c., which may not be wanted again 
for years afterwards. The hotel keepers have all, we 
believe, agreed to charge only their usual rates for 
board and lodging—which is $2 per day at the large 
and fashionable houses, and $1,50 at most of the oth- 
ers; but visitors must expect to occupy smaller sleep- 
ing space than usual, and to find the tables sometimes 
crowded at the time they may wish for a seat. But it 
is not likely that half of those who desire it will be 
able to find room at all at the hotels, and the next 
chance will be at private boarding houses, of which 
there will be many thrown open for the occasion, and 
committees will be appointed to direct strangers to 
them. The price of board and lodging at these, on 
such occasions, is commonly $1 per day, and not more 
than half of a bed at that. When these are all full, 
the hospitality of private houses will be tested—and 
we feel assured they will sustain the credit of the city 
in this respect. At these, visitors, if strangers to the 
occupants, will in many cases only lodge, taking their 
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meals at hotels or eating houses; in which case little 
or no charge will be made for sleeping, if the occu- 
pants of the house are in comfortable circumstances; 
but if meals are also furnished, of course payment 
should be made, as extra labor and expense is incur- 
red by the families. We mention these things, as 
hints for such of our readers as are not accustomed to 
attending State Fairs. 

We understand that a number of persons are hiring 
vacant reoms over stores, &c., intending to fill them 
with cheap beds, for those who cannot find better ac- 
commodations for lodging; and if the weather should 
prove favorable, we have no doubt these will be want- 

d. Persons who have had any experience in military 
or California life, and can procure camp equipage, will 
find “camping out” the cheapest and pleasantest mode 
of living at the fair, where a number of friends unite. 
Beautiful grounds for this purpose can be found near 
the fair grounds. Of course no sensible man will en- 
cumber himself with any more baggage on such oc- 
casions than is absolutely necessary, however he may 
vo or fare; and when mingling in a crowd it is unwise 
to carry money in an outside pocket, even in the best 
of cities. 

Recuiations oF THE Fafr.—The grounds will be 
open for the reception of articles on Tuesday (the 
14th), and up to 12 o’clock on Wednesday, after 
which time no articles will be received for competition. 
On Wednesday the grounds will be open only to ex- 
hibitors and the awarding committees. Thursday and 
Friday will be public days. 

Terms or Apmission.—Exhibitors to pay $1 for en- 
trance fee, whicn entitles them and their families to 
admission during the fair; other persons pay $1 for a 
similar ticket; and single admission tickets 25 cents. 
Persons appointed on awarding committees, are fur- 
nished tickets free, and books of instruction, &c., are 
handed them on application at the Secretary’s office. 
They are required to be on hand at noon Wednesday. 

(For other particulars, see large bills, when issued.) 

“7-07 + 
Plum Culture--The Curculio. 

Fine plums have been quite plenty in this part of 
Ohio the present summer, the crop having measurably 
escaped the ravages of the curculio. Many experi- 
ments were tried, as usual, the past spring to guard 
the fruit from these insects, and as most cultivators 
have obtained a better crop than usual, all are likely 
to conclude that their experiments were successful; 
but if inquiry is made it will be found that those who 

ried no means of protection, succeeded nearly or quite 
as well as those who took the most pains. 

One of our correspondents asks, why it is, that one 
tree in his garden of a superior kind of plum has the 
entire crop destroyed by insects each year, while adja- 
cent trees of a common variety are seldom injured at 
all. We answer, this is a common occurrence, and 
shows the good taste and judgment of the curculio. 
It will not leave its young to feed on sour damsons, 
when rich gages are at hand. 

Mr. W. M. Cooper, of Springfield, whose practice 
of plum culture was noticed in our paper of July 15th, 
(p. 214), informs us that he had a splendid crop again 
this year. He sert us a box of noble specimens of a 
variety called “Empress,” resembling the Red Mag- 
num Bonum, but of better flavor than we had ever be- 
fore found that variety. We presented them at a 
meeting of the Columbus Horticultural Society, and 
they were pronounced Magnum Bonum. 

Mr. J. R. Galloway, of Milford Centre, has sent us 
a few plums, of a round, purple variety, which he says 
are deemed valuable as great bearers of good quality, 
and always escape the curculio; but this last quality 
he thinks may be owing to the tree’s standing near his 
door where the ground is tramped. He does not 
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know any name for the plum, nor do we. It is prob- 
ably not a grafted variety, hence not described in the 
books; and we should not think it deserving of such 
honor. It is too sour for our taste, and this is proba- 
bly one reason why the curculio avoids it. 

In the report of the meeting of the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society on the 21st ult., we find the fol- 
lowing among the list of fruits exhibited: 

PLums.—From the Columbus Horticultural Society, a mag- 
nificent collection of Plums, in fine condition, Red Magnum 
Bonum, Yellow Magnum Bonum, Long Searlet, Huling’s Su 
perb, Italian Prune, German Prune, Mirabelle, Prince’s Impe- 
rial Gage, Cooper’s Purple Gage, Seedling from Italian, Purple 
Favorite, Bolmar’s Washington, Green Gage, Jefferson, Purple 
Gage, Emerald Drop, and one unknown, supposed to be Den- 
niston’s Red—raised by Messrs. Blake, Sites, Latham and 
Gree .eat, Columbus. 

.--—eo + 


Remuneration of Farm Labor. 


In the article headed “ Remuneration of Farm La- 
bor,” page 195, W. B. * hopes the theory is true that 
farming is the occupation best suited to secure man’s 
greatest physical as well as mental development,” but 
he asks the question, “is it not lacking in fact !” and 
in answer I will try to state some of the reasons why 
it is not. 

One reason is, that a man generally endeavors to 
possess too large a farm, and by this means he spends 
half a lifetime to get it,and when he has it, he always 
does things by the halves. He wants tomake money, 
and puts in all the grain he possibly can, trusting that 
it will fetch a crop, whether tended properly or not ; 
thus his work is always driving him, instead of his dri- 
ving it, and so he has no time for mental culture. 

Now suppose a man spends only one-fourth of a life- 
time in getting half a farm, and then he will have 
three-fourths to live yet. Now suppose he encloses 
his small farm with a live fence, then he will not need 
to keep so much wood land to keep up his fences, and 
pay taxes for it. And he does not till so much land, 
but what he does till he always has done in season, 
and done in the best manner, thereby securing a full 
crop from his ground. By this means the man with 
the small farm gets as much grain from 10 acres as 
the man with the large farm does from 20 or 25, and 
thus saving half his taxes and nearly one-fourth his 
labor for mental culture. 

Now we will take the young man that is hired out, 
and at the price W. B. suggests ($115 per year clear 
of all expenses), and suppose he puts this on interest 
as he should, and we find at the end of ten years, at 
6 per cent. compound interest, that he has the snug 
sum of $1,515 80 in his possession, instead of $1,150; 
and deducting two year’s wages for schooling we find 
him yet in possession of $1,138 21; but this is more 
money than he wants to buy a farm with, so let us see 
what he might have at the end of his five years: By 
the same process we find him in possession of $648 26, 
with which he may steer to the West, buy 160 acres 
of land, which will make a decent farm and a good 
home, and have $448 26 left for expenses, and some 
left to commence with ; and then he will have five 
years to educate himself and to improve his farm. 

But stop! what has he been doing for his education 
all the time he has been laboring for his farm? Why, 
he says nothing, he had to work from sunrise till sun- 
set in the summer, and from daylight till bedtime in? 
the winter ; but this is certainly a mistake, unless he 
wishes to go to bed at dark both winter and summer, 
for if he worked on a farm it is not customary to work 
after night. And I would ask, where the young man 
that is working out is to be found on the Sabbath, even 
if he works all week days? Why, sometimes he is 
seen at church, but if he is near a town you will as 
often find him at the public house smoking cigars; | 
perhaps he is on a stroll through the country, never | 
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thinking that he might learn something by reading 
part of the day. And what does he do on winter even- 
ings! Sometimes he may be found at home, but not 
with a book, and sometimes he might be found a mile 
or two distant at a grocery, eating crackers, dried her- 
rings, smoking cigars, &c., and sometimes at public 
houses, and that is the way the money goes and his 
time for mental culture also; and many habits are 
formed which spoil his enjoyment when he becomes a 
farmer. 

And, now what a difference between a merchant’s 
clerk and a farm laborer—the clerk must serve an ap- 
prenticeship before he can get his $200 per year, and 
then he must pay particular attention to the interest 
of his employer, or he is turned off. The farm laborer 
serves no apprenticeship, but goes to work a raw hand ; 
half the work he goes at he cant do to advantage. 
One man, well trained to all the different kinds of 
farm work, and with a tolerable share of knowledge 
and genius, is better worth $200 or $300 per year than 
the other is worth $100 or $150, as they will do nearly 
twice as much work, and to better advantage, and with 
a good deal less trouble to theiremployers. And sup- 
pose the farm laborers were all to go and study Medi- 
cine, Law, &c., how many of them would be success- 
ful Lawyers and Doctors, Clerks, &c.?) Why, I will 
say that not a fifth of them will be successful in these 
professions, and what are the quacks and pettifoggers 
that nobody thinks of employing? They have spent 
the first ten years of manhood and we find them at 30 
years of age in the same place where we find the in- 
dustrious farm laborer, with this difference—the laborer 
with a farm, living at home and independent, as far as 
living is concerned, or with $1500 to buy one ; while 
the other has the name of Docter or Lawyer and noth- 
ing more, and has to go at any body’s call, and very 
likely these calls will be few and far between. 

Yours, respectfully, A. R. SrrorHer. 

Van Wert County, August, 1852. 

~2-<eoe + 
Rot and Mildew in Grapes. 
was read before the 
at a meeting on the 


The following communication 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
17th ult. 

To the Cincinnati Horticultural Society: 

From recent and careful investigation, I am inclined 
to believe that the “ rot,” so destructive to the Ca- 
tawba Grape in our vineyards, has its origin in the 
same cause that produces the “ mildew,” and is in fact 
only that disease in another form. 

In examinations with a magnifying glass, I have 
discovered a small cryptogamous plant, or fungi, grow- 
ing on the stem, that attaches the berry to the stem 
of the bunch in diseased specimens. This fungi, by 
obstructing the circulation of the sap, causes the berry 
to assume a dark mottled appearance, then to turn 
black, shrivel and fall off. 

In some bunches all.the berries are thus destroyed, 
in others about half, and in many but few. 

Perhaps the “speck” or “ spot” may be attributed 
to the same cause. 

The “ mildew,” as we have generally known it, first 
appears about the time when the grapes attain the size 
of small peas, blighting occasionally the whole bunch, 
stem and all—but usually only the lower portion of it. 
There is no mistaking this disease, for it covers the 
part affected as if dusted with flour. In a few days 
the berry and stems turn black and crisp. When the 
grapes become larger, they appear to be better able to 
resist the influence of mildew, and the part least ex- 
posed to the light and air-—the stem of the berry is then 
affected, and the fruit finally destroyed by what is 
The stem of the bunch, being by 
chis time hard and strong, is not injured, and remains 
attached to the vine, whilst the berries fall off. 
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These diseases are supposed to be produced by sud- chase of wool; but press of business prevented. I 
den changes in the weather from hot to cold, or the/ would just say to the manufacturers, that if they want 
reverse. From heavy fogs—from warm showers suc-. clean wool, they must quit the practice of constantly 
ceeded by a hot sun, with but little electricity to purify urging their agents to “ keep down the ir average;” for in 
the air, or wind to drive away the noxious exhalations order to do so they create a demand for burry and dirty 
arising from the earth. wool, because that is the kind usually bought to keep 

An excess of moisture about the roots of the vine the average down, thereby running up the price of 
in a stiff clay soil, retentive of moisture, may subject wool in bad order, so that the man that does the clean 
the plant to mildew—as also excessive manuring,, thing with his wool, gets but a cent or two more than 
rigid summer pruning, or deep ploughing or hoeing of he who “runs his sheep through the creek ” instead of 


the vineyard in summer. Experience alone can prove’ washing them. Ycurs, J. K. Ware. 
whether any or all of these conjectures are right. Mechanicsburg. O., Aug. 23, 1852. 

So much for cause and effect—now for the remedy. +202 
In volcanic countries, where the finest grapes are From the Cincinaoati Commercial. 
grown, we hear no complaint of mildew. Perhaps, an Selection of House Plants. 
application of ashes and sulphur to our vineyards, by The catalogue of ornamental flowering- plants has 


supplying to our limestone land, some of the proper-| of late become so voluminous that admirers of Flora 
ties of a voleanic soil, might, fo some extent. prevent, must, for their own especial benefit, resort to some 
mildew and rot. I therefore recommend as an expe- well conducted green-house, where they can feast 
riment, on a part of the vineyard, a light top dressing their eyes upon the beauties of nature and make se- 
of ashes in the spring, before hoeing; and to scatter Jections suitable to their own taste. There is just as 
flour of "a, over the ground, and a parton the much difference in regard to taste in the selection of 
vines—the last week in May or the firstin June—and plants as there is in the choice of a wife or a husband. 
again ben the first week in July. These applica- [ have ever been of the opinion that a small collec- 
tions may possibly prevént mildew to some extent— tion of plants is preferable to that of a large one for 
they can certainly do no harm. Sulphur is freely room culture; say five or six varieties of the Camellia 
used in vine-houses to destroy mildew on foreign Japonica, and a similar number of choice and distinct 
grapes, and ashes are strongly recommended by one of varieties of the Chinese Azalea, six free-blooming Ro- 
our most intelligent cultivators—Dr. L. Rehfuss—asa ses, a few superb variaties of the Geranium, some four 
means of supplying to the soil the alkalies drawn from pots of the Hyacinth, of various colors, two pots of the 
it by the grape. Chinese Primula, one pink and the other white, two 
I have tried sulphur on one square of my own vine- or three plants of the Linum-Trygynum, a few plants 
yard this season, with good effect, although it wasnot of the Cactus family, say one plant of the Nicht- 
applied at the proper time. blooming Cereus, one of the Truncatum, one of May- 
I would also recommend to avoid stirring the ground fly. and one Speciosissimus, and any others that the 
after the first hoeing in April or May, to omit high taste of the amateur may fancy. I will euarantee the 
manuring, and to avoid too rigid summer pruning, es above named varieties of the Cactus family to be such 
all or either may, perhaps, cause injury to the crop of as will be highly appreciated by the amateur. Two 
fruit. plants of the Alonscas, one or two plants of the Heli- 
I make these suggestions with diffidence, being tropium, a few varieties of the Verbena, one or two 
aware that I am ad lressing vine-dressers of more ex- plants of the Mimilus, one plant of each of the most 
perience than myself; but I respectfully refer such to superb varieties of the Chrysanthemums, one plant of 
my own vineyard for an example of the practical re- that magnificent and gaudy emblem of surpassing 
sults of my recommendation to others. beauty, the Agapanthus, Umbalatus, a few sweet 
In the culture of our native grapes we have much to scented plants, as the Mienonette, and various kinds 
learn, and it is only by careful and judicious experi- of Geraniums, with that favorite and highly odiferous 
ments that we shall attain the right knowledge at plant, the Aloysa citriodora, usually known by the name 
last. R. Bucwanan. of the Sweet-scented Verbena. The above, intermix- 
Cincinnati, July 17, 1852. ed with such others as fancy may dictate, will in my 
ee opinion, make a very beautiful and desirable collec- 

Crops in Champaign--Sheep Management--Wool tion of plants, which will supply the amateur, with 
Buying. proper care, with a continued succession of flowers, 


Eps. Cutt.:—We have secured our wheat, oats and even through the dreary months of winter. 
hay crops, and find them to be very good. Wheat not Tuomas SHEREN. 
quite so good as was expected; some of our farmers SS 


who have threshed, say the red weevil injured it much. New Paryt. _w ater-lime, hydraulic cement, may 

The prospect for corn is just so so; potatoes poor. be mixed with oil in the same way as Blake’s Ohio 
All plane considered, we have had a good season. paint or any of the several mineral paints lately 

On next Monday, friend Howard and myself start brought into use, has lately been discovered to be 
for the Vermont State Fair, and will return by the equal to any other substance used for painting walls, 
New York and Ohio State Fairs. We wish to see roofs, floors, fences, or any other work ; while in point 
the stock of our “Northern brethren,” and how they , of economy, it is as one to eight or ten. The discov- 
do things down east. We shall keepan eye open for ery was accidentally made by Mr. John Harrold, of 
all the “ notions” that look like improvements, and if Hempstead, Long Island. He senta man into a store- 


we see any thing worth telling, we will report. room to get some of the mineral paint to mix for paint- 
{That’s right—keep both eyes open, and send us a ing a floor, and the man took of the cement barrel, 
full report of what you see.—Eds. | mixed and applied it before the mistake was discover- 


Now would be a good time to say something in the ed. It was put on in the evening, and the next morn- 
Cultivator against breeding from poor ewes. It is ing was found to be as dry and hard as stone. Mr. 
vain to look for good flocks of sheep until our wool H. then tried it upon fences and roofs with like suc- 
growers quit this very foolish practice. It is an old cess, mixed both with fish oil and linseed. To give it 
adage that “great men have great mothers,” and it is severe test, he then mixed it with fish oil, and painted 
the same with great sheep. two oil casks, upon which it dried quickly and adhered 

When I closed my vaduenn of wool last spring, I firmly. Farmers, try it. It is undoubtedly worthy of 
intended to have written you a few words on the pur- attention.— Plow. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


Public Baths and Wash Houses of London--Sim- 
ilar Establishments in our own Country. 

For many years the benevolent portion of the peo- 
nle of England have been seeking to restore to the 
poorer classes, some of the comforts and blessings of 
which they have been robbed, to support the aristocra- 
cy; and Asylums and Hospitals, Ragged Schools and 
Sabbath Schools have been established in all parts of 
the kingdom, to supplant as far as possible, the boons 
previously bestowed—the work house and the prison. 

These were but a few of the many necessary steps 
toward the comforts which we deem indispensable. 
M odel cottages, cheap, but neat and convenient, to 
take the place of the wretched hovels in common use, 
are now being introduced considerably, and will ac- 
complish an immense amount of good, and perhaps as 
important a blessing to the poor, are the public Baths 
and Wash Houses, which are now introduced into 
most of the large cities of England. There are five 
of these establishments in London, one of which-— 
the model establishment we visited. 

It had been established little more than three years 
and though at its commencement it met with little 
support, it was destined to do and has done a great 
work, not only reforming the filthy personal habits of 
the poor, and thus benefitting their health and adding 
to their comforts, but in saving for them, time, money, 
labor and trouble in washing and ironing. 

The bathing department contains 94 baths, each in 
aseparate apartment, and each furnished with pipes 
for hot and cold water. The first class rooms are 
tastefully furnished with al] the requisites for the toil- 
et and the charges 3d. (6 cts.) for acold bath, and 6d. 

12 cts.) for a warm one. In the second class, which 
are more coarsely and scantily furnished, the charge 
was 1d. for a cold bath, and 2d. for a warm one. Up- 
wards of 5000 persons on an average, use these baths 
each week. 

In another portion of the building is the washing 
department. ‘There are 84 apartments, each furnish- 
ed with tubs, fitted with cocks for hot, cold and waste 
water, baskets, and a boiler where the clothes are 
boiled by steam. A 
tioned on page 72 


he 


of the present volume, to take the 
place of wringing heavy articles by hand, separate 

ling bars for each room where the clothes are very 
rapidly dried by the introduction of hot air, and con- 
veniences for all common ironing, are also furnished. 
Mangles are not furnished, out of regard to the many 
poor women whose only means of subsistence depends 
upon the patronage of their mangles. 

With all the conveniences here furnished, a woman 
who is quick at her work, will do the washing, drying 
and ironing for her family in two hours at the cost of 
2d. (After the second hour, the rate is doubled.) 
We cannot properly appreciate the great blessing 
conferred by this institution upon the poor women of 
London—over 1000 of whom enjoy its privileges on 
an average each week, at this one establishment. 
And cheaply as its privileges are furnished, the re- 
ceipts of the establishment are still greater than the 
expenditures, and go to aid in the erection of similar, 

astitutions elsewhere. 

_ An establishment of this kind is now completed in 
New York City, and we hope it is the precursor of 
multitudesin our land. In the basement of this“ Peo-| 
ple’s Wash House,” are swimming baths—one for men 
and another for women. 
irate bathing rooms, where the charge for a cold bath, 
is but 3 cents, a warm bath 10 cents, and a medicated 
vapor bath, which usually costs one or two dollars, is} 
given with medical advice for 25 cents. 
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drying machine of the kind men-| 


In the first story are 56 sep-| 
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In the second floor is the washing department where 
all possible facilities and aids to washing, drying and 
ironing, (soap excepted,) are furnished at three cents 
an hour. 90 women can be accommodated at one 
time, keeping her clothes separate, and a day’s 
work can be done easily in three or four hours. This 
institution is established for purely benevolent pur- 
poses, and the price is put so low as only to cover ac- 
tual costs. 

We know that such establishments as these do not 
directly affect those who live in the country, yet all 
should fee] interested in whatever promotes the gene- 
ral welfare, and the poor who live in cities have so 
few comforts, that we are more than usually pleased 
when a new invention promises good to them, and we 
wish others to share our pleasure. And more than 
this, every new invention which helps to relieve the 
housewife from any of her severe duties, is a guaran- 
tee of greater and more important improvements, in- 
as much as it draws public attention to the fact that 
improvements are needed and can be secured in this 
depar.ment of labor. 


each 
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HOME PICTURE.---NO, 2. 





BY MRS. FRANCES DANA GAGE, 
Ben Fiswer had finished his harvesting 
And he siood by the orchard gate, 
One foot on the rail and one on the ground, 
As he called to his good wife—KarTer. 
There were stains of toil on his wamus red, 
The dust of the field on his hat, 
But a twinkle of pleasure was in his eye 
As he looked at his stock so fat. 


‘Herz, give me the baby, dear KaTE, 
I fear you have too much care, 

You must rest and pick up a little, 
Jefore we go to the fair. 

I'd hate to be taking fat oxen, you know, 
Fat hogs, and fat sheep, and fat cows, 
With a wife at my elbow as poor as a crow, 
And care wrinkles shading her brow.” 


you are tired 


I think 


“ Can’t go,” did you say? “ Can’t mat the expense, 
| know, Ka TE, our crops ain’t the best, 
But we’ve |} :bored together to keep things along, 
And together we'll now take a rest. ; 
The orchard is bare, but old brindle is prime, 
And Lily and Fan’ are a show, 
Your butter and cheese can’t be beat in the State, 
So up to the fair we will go.” 


You’ve ne’er seen a city, and Cleveland is fine, 
Ne’er seen the blue, billowy lake. 
Ne’er rode in a rail-car, or been in a throng 
So KaTe this short journey we'll take, 
And gather new feelings, new thoughts, and new ways, 
if we find those that suit; as we roam, ; 
And garner up strength, with our heads, hearts and hands 
lor the loves and the duties of home. 


“T have somtimes thought, Kare, as [ plodded along, 
For months o’er the same weary round, 
That a fellow who had such a really hard time, 
In Ohio could nowhere be found, 
But when I’ve been called from my home for awhile 
And seen how the rest get along, 
I’ve come back to my toil with a light, cheerful heart, 
And “ there’s no place like home,’’ was my song.” 
“T wonder that mothers don’t wholly despair, 
Who ne’er from their cares get away, 
But walk the same tread-wheel of duty for years 
Scarce stopping to rest, night or day. 
| don’t wonder they grow discontended sometimes 
That their feelings grow raspy and cold, 
For toil never-ending, and labor uncheered, 
Makes women—and men—sometimes scold.” 


Kate, looked up with a smile and said “ 
There may be fatter oxen than our’s, 
Horses swifter on foot, and cows finer by far, 
Better butter and cheese, fruit and flowers. 
But there’s one thing | claim that I know can’t be beat 
in the whole Yankee Nation to-day, 
I’d not swap him, [ know, fora kingdom to boot, 
That’s my ‘ gude man,”—and Karr ran away,’ 


BEN we will go, 
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Occupation and Remuneration of Women--Right 
of Suffrage. 

Dear Eprrress: My heart has frequently bled at the 
rehearsal of others’ woes, when I have ascertained that 
they have been caused by the inability of some poor 
female large family, dependent upon 
her for support, when, pe rhaps, her thread ot 
nearly exhausted, and she gradually sinking into an 
untimely grave from incessant toil and overtaxed en- 
ergies, so numerous are the difflculties with which she 


to provide for a 


life is 


has to contend, and slight the encouragement to per- 
severe und hope for better days. But where is the 
remedy Look at the clerks, compositors, artists, co- 
pyists, tailors, to the number of hundreds of thousands 
leading an easy, effeminate life, where there are so 
many mere lucrative employments more suitable for 
them, and the noblest of them all, agriculture, is offer- 


ing inducements, which, were it not for their effeminate 
dispositions and a bent of inclination which leads them 
to seek as easy an employment as they can find, they 
would accept. 

than once I have felt indignant when I have 


More 
visited a neighboring town, and there seen scores oc- 
cupying positions which could have been honorably 


sustained by woman, while she was leading a life of 
misery and want, arising from lack of employment and 
the scanty pittance which she is allowed for her labor, 
usually not half of what is given to man for the same 
amount of labor. But how long shall this state of 
things exist? Just as long as her labor is underrated 

and her ability unappreciated. Let a plan be propos- 
ed and rapidly prosecuted whereby a number of these 
situations may be vacated for our sex. Frequently 

the objection has been urged, that woman is not capa- 
ble of discharging the duties that devolve on those who 
now occupy these places. With the majority this is 

too true: all must acknowledge that her intellect has 
been retarded in its natural progress, and with the 
exception of a very few instances, her education has 
been very imperfect—entirely inadequate to meet the 
demands that are now constantly made upon her even 
in the sphere which all allow to be hers. Let moth- 
ers and daughters see to this important matter and no 
longer act as though “ life was one universal holiday, 
and they were endeavoring to decide who should ex- 
cel best enabled to excel in the sports and 
games to be celebrated on it.” And now with Coun- 
try Cousin, (in No. 6, of the present volume,) I ask, 
when these rights are conceded, why contend for the 
right of suffrage. Aunt Fanny says we ask no right, 
no privilege, which we think will not make her a bet- 
ter wife, mother, or sister, and better enable her to 
discharge the various duties that devolve upon her. 
Could I see that the rights of suffrage would tend to 
better her condition I would say we must and will 
have it, as it is necessary for our happiness and pros- 
perity, and were it really so, I should not be alone in 
my opinion, for the cry would be universal from north 
to south, from east to west, and if there was a will, we 
should soon find a way. But is it necessary ? has she 
not the privilege of training young” minds for our fu- 
ture officers of State, and if she will, may form im- 
pressions that will act in her favor in years to come? 
“ By free, fair, and continued opportunities to act in a 
sphere, for which Providence has wisely adapted her,” 
may she not do much towards emancipating herself 
from the thraldom which centuries of ignorance and 
prejudice have imposed upon her? “It is with her to 
wield the destinies of families, neighborhoods and com- 
munities, and the world for weal or wo,” and now if 
she discharges her duties with fidelity may she not 
safely rely upon her fathers, husbands, sons and broth- 
ers, to make laws that will be conducive to her happi- 
ness? On the contrary,if she neglects this important 
work she will be doing nothing towards ameliorating the 


or be 
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Vor. VIII. 


sex, and at the same time be 
neglecting a work which angels might covet, for 


condition of her suffering 


“An angel’s work is not more high, 
Than aiding to form one’s destiny,” 
JEANNETTE. 

Valley Farm, Richland Co., Ohio. 

*7-ee + - 
MARRIED, 

“At North Rochester, Ohio, on the 16th August, 1852. by Rev. 
Madison Elliott, Col. Samuent Currier, late Steward of the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, at Columbus, Ohio, to Mrs. HANNAH 
M. Tracy, late Matron of the same Institution, and late for- 
eign correspondent of the Ohio Statesman, the Ohio Cultiva- 
and the Pittsburgh Saturday Visitor. and daughter of Hon, 
1 Conant, Esq., of North Rochester.” 

The above notice will doubtle 


3 surprise our readers, occur- 





ring so soon after the return of Mrs. Tracy to her native land, 
but as they will not losetheir** Aunt Patience,” by her change 


‘ 


f name, 


we are sure they will unite with us in congratulating 
Mrs. CurLer upon this 
We 


LER highly, 


mn tour, 


hip of Mr. Cur- 
we first met with him—soon after our arrival 


happy termination of her fore 
have valued the acquaintance and frien 
Since 
in Columbus, and can congratulate Mrs. Cur.Ler no less than 
her companion. 

Mrs. Tr 


England, during which time she has mingled in all the grades 


icy has spent a year in the old world—mostly in 


of English society, acquainting herself with the habits, tastes 
and wants of all classes; has secured for herself a store of phy- 
sical health and a fund of knowledge and experience which 
few are privileged to possess, and which will prove to her, a 


mine of exhaustless wealth throughout her life, and has by her 


public and private labors in that country, as we believe, sowed 
good seed beside all waters, which will in due time bring forth 
much fruit 

She feels that she has demonstrated woman’s capacity and 
fitness to mingle in public as well as private life, to go and 
come and act independently, and now she wishes to show that 
to be a literary woman—a woman who is actively interested to 
have the best education, the best laws and the best law-makers 


given to the people, is far from inconsistent with devotion | 


to one’s family and domestic duties, and she will therefore, after 
spending a few more days in Columbus and a few with her pa- 
rents in Lorain county, leave with her husband and family, for 
anew home among the prairies of Illinois, where they hope 
for anumber of years to live a quietand happy farmer’s life, and 
educate their children, (five in number) away from the endless | 
excitement and temptations of city life. 

We wish them joy in their new relation and their new home, 
and hope we shall often be called upon to participate in her 
rich thoughts, freshened by the varied scenes of nature which 
will surround her. 
+2ee > 

Recipes for Pickles. 

Mrs. BaTeEHAM:— Please communicate to us through the 
medium of your excellent journal, or otherwise, the best re- 
cipes extant for making ‘Tomato Catsup, Bell Pepper Mangoes 
and Sour Krout. 

Also, please inform us if green tomatoes, such as will not 
ripen before the autumn frosts, can be applied to any useful 
purpose. Yours, &c. T. R. FisHer. 

Lebanon, August 23. 

Repry To T.R, 


Inquiries and 


FisHer.—Green tomatoes can be convert: 
ed into pickles, which though rather tough, are quite a favorite 
with some. 


by the frost. 


They must be gathered before they are touched | 
The simplest mode of preparing them is to pic- 
kle them in the same manner as cucumbers, but a better recipe \ 
is given by Mrs. WezsreERr, for ‘ 
INDIANA PickLES —Take green tomatoes, and slice them 
Put them ina basket to drain in layers. with salt scattered over | 
them—a tea-cup full to each gallon. Next day slice one quar- 
ter the quantity of onions, and lay the onions and tomatoes In 
alternate layers in a jar with spices intervening. ‘Then fill the 
jar with cold vinegar. _— 

Ripe tomatoes wiped neatly, and dropped into cold spiced 
vinegar, make a delicious pickle. 

Here is a recipe which we have tried, and are well pleased 
with ; 
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Beit Perper ManGors.—Take green peppers, and take 
the seeds out carefully so as not to mangle them. Pour weak, 
boiling brine over them, and let them stand four days, renew- 
ing the brine daily, boiling hot. Stuif them with chopped cab- 
bage, seasoned with cloves, cinnamon and mace ; sew them up 
nicely, and turn the same sharp vinegar over them three suc- 
cessive weeks, adding a little alum the last. 
green and small, are good pickled with the peppers 
Toma‘ Carsue.—To one gallon of tomatoes, which should 
» dropped into boiling water and the skins removed, put four 


spoonfuls of salt, four of black pepper, three of mustard, half 


a spoonful of allspice, and eight pods of red pepper. 
' 


All the 


redients should be made tine, and simmered slowly in a 


pewter basin, in sufficient sharp vinegar to have two quarts of 


catsup, after simmering it three or four hours and straining it 
through a wire sieve. Those who like it may add two spoon- 
fuls of the juice of garlic, after the simmering is over, and the 
ingredients somewhat cooled. 

This is superior to West India Catsup, and may be used in a 


week, but improves much by age. Another recipe for Tomato 


Catsup may be found in the Ohio Cultivator, September 1, 
1850, page 231. 

To MAKE Sour Krovut.—Select good, solid heads of cab- 
bage, and cut them into shreds, (a knife made for the purpose 
set in a board saves much labor), put the cabbage into a clean 
tight barrel, in layers of 6 or 8 inches in depth, and pound each 
layer till the juice is quite visible as the pounder is raised, add- 
ing a couple of handfuls of salt for each layer—or at the rate 
of two quarts of salt for a barrel of Krout. In this way pro- 
ceed till the barrel is full, or contains as much as is desired, 
taking care that it is pounded so as to fill all the interstices 
with the juice ; then make a cover just to fit inside the barrel, 
and put a heavy stone, say 50 Ibs. weight on this cover to keep 
it pressed down and exclude the air. Let stand ina cool place 
till fermentation is over, then it is fit for use. 





NOTICE. 
MFYHE ANNUAL MEETING of the Shareholders and Friends of the 
Albany (Ohio) Manual Labor Academy, wil be held in Albany, on 
the last Wedneeday, (<9th day,) of Sept. uext, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Representation of all the shares of stock. either in person or by 
proay, is especially demanded, as important business is to be trans- 


acted 


‘hose indebted to the Academy will please send in their arrears, 


By order of the Board, 

WM. 8. LEWIS, Cor. Sec. 

Albany, Athens Co., Ohio August 18, 1852 io a 

MANSFIELD’S CLOVER SEED HULLING AND 
CLEANING MACHINE 

w4s awarded by the Ohio State Fars of 1851 and 1852, the 
First Premiums, Diplomas and Si'ver Medal, 

Warranted to hull and clean from 20 to 40 bushels seed per day or 
from two to five bushels per hour. Cash price of Machine $Y5. 

Manufactured and for sale by 

M. H. MANSFIELD, 
Ashland, Ohio. 
KRAUSER’S PATENT CLOVERSEED REAPER. 
(See engraving and remarks on p. 236 of this paper.) 

HE subscriber invites the attention of the farmers of Ohio to the 

above machine, as one of the greatest improvements of the day, 
and particularly adapted to this State. Its principal advantages are 
as tollows: 

Ist. It saves all the seed, which renders the crop one-third larger 
than if gathered in the old way. 

2d. It saves four-tifths the labor, as one man can entera twenty acre 
field, and with the assistance of the hauler, give the farmer his seed 
cleaned in the best manner, and ready for market in two days. 

3d. By cutting only the heads, it leaves the stalks all standing for 
the protection of the soil for pasturage, or to be turned under for 
manure, 

4th. It does not disturb the roots, and hence does not injure the 

round 
m Sth. Its simplicity of construction—which renders it capable of 
being used by any boy who can drive a horse, and also renders it not 
likely to get out ot order, 

Harvesting and cleaning seed on shares will be attended to by the 
subscriber or his agents, in ditterent parts of the State the present 
season. Terms—One half of the seed. In gathering the farmer fur- 
niches a boy, and hauls the clover heads from the tield to the barn, 
or some suitable place, and gives board to the gatherer and horse. 

In threshing the farmer furnishes two men to assist, and two horses 
if needed, to haul the Thrasher to the next place, and board for the 
thrasher and his two horses. 

Pergons wishing their crops harvested, will please send immediate 
word, etating the number of acres, and the probable time when it 
will be ready, to either of the followivg places: 

J. F, Dair & Co., Cincinnati; O. Kitredge & Co., Dayton; W. A 
Gill & Co., Columbus; Elliott, Dewitt & Co, Cieveland; J. B. Me- 
Gennes. Masslilon; Jas. Johnson, Wooster. 

It the work is not done in a satisfactory manner, no compensation 
Will be asked, as the object is mainly to introduce the machines. 

To give some idea of the value of this invention, and show how 
great are the inducements for the purchase of County and Township 
Tights. I submit the following calculation: 


‘Tomatoes, if 
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There are a number of counties in Ohio, which, according to the 
Agricultural reports, raise over 12,000 bushels of eeed annually, | 
ome have gone as high as 20,000, but I will make it 10,000; now by! 


)~* 
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the use of this machine, we can harvest and clean ready for market, 
10 OU bushels in 15 days, with 40 mea, at an expense of $6 per day 
for each machine ; amounting in all to $240 per day, giving the tol- 
lowing result: 4 : 

In harvesting on shares of one half, it would give the harvester 
5.000 bushels, yielding at $4 per bushel, $20,000. Deduct $240 per 
day for 15 days, which is full expense, $3,500 Net profit of barves 
ters for one year in one county, $1t Add to this the advantages 
which the tarmer receives as per ubove advertisement, and no one 
will doubt the assertion that it is one of the most valuable agricul- 
tural improvements ever introduced. 

County, Townsh p,cr Farm Rights will be sold on such terms as 
to insure a handsome income, It is the result of seven year’s experi- 
ment, and is secured by two separate patents—one issued in 1852. 
Addrees John S. Tough, care of O. Kittridge & Co., Dayton, W. A. 
Gill & Co., Columbus, or C, M. Russell, Massillon 





SYRACUSE NURSERIES, 
Thnx — . , 
rhorp, Smith, Hanchett & Co., Proprietors, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
( NURSERY GROUNDS, amongst the largest and moet exten- 
sive in the country, are now covered with « most beautiful 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Shrub “ry Green-house 
Plants, &c. We therefore invite particular attention to our stock of 
trees, which cannot be excelled in size, thriftinese, and beauty, by 
those of any other estabiishment in the Union. Nurserymen, Ama- 
teurs, Orchadists and Venders, are earnestly invited to call, examine, 
and judge for themselves. 
Apples —We bave a very extensive assortment of all the best varie- 
ties in cultivation, both Dwarf and Standard 


Roses 


Pcars.—Our stock of Standards and Dwarfs is much better than 
heretotore, and we invite competi'ion, as noue finer can be produced. 
We have also, a few hundred Dwarfs, 5 years old fi‘led with fruit 
spurs and which have borne freely the past two years, (and now with 
“ tull crop.) that we will supply to those persons desiring jine fruit 
CATING trees. 

Cherries—both Standard and Dwarf, of all the newest and finest 
sorts, which cannot be excelled for beauty and thriftiness. 

Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Nectar'nes, Currants, 
ry aNd Victoria,) and English G 
sorte, 

Our Ornamental 


(including the Cher- 
yseberries of all the best leading 


Trees are of fine form and luxuriant growth and 
require only to be seen to be admired 





Evergreens—A fine assortment of Norway and Balsam Firs, 
Spruces, &c. 
nics.—A splendid collection of both Treg and Herbaceous vari- 
ettes 
Dahli 


s.—Over 150 choice, selected kinds, at 25¢ per whole roots. 
Roses.—One of the largest stocks in the couutry, of all the leading 
varieties, being about 10,000 plants. 

Bulbous Roots.—A splendid collection, just imported from Holland, 
of best double Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, &c, &c. 

Green House Plants.—A large collection of the choicest and newest 
kinds, including the Heliotropes Repans, §c., Lantana, Etvingie, 
Hoya's Bidwelliana, Imperialis. and Bella, &c. 

Fuschias,in 50 varieties, including Spectabilis, Eliza Milliez, Sir 
John Fastolf, Serratifolia, Prince of Orange, Pearl of England, Caro- 
dina, &C. 

Chrysanthemums.—A full assortment of all the best standard kinds 
in the country: of the new Dwarf and Daisy varieties, we have eve- 
ry thing new and rare, including 30 of the very best sorts. 





Verbenas.—A sp'endid collection, of 50 varieties, including Hovey’s 
new Seedling. 

Strawberries.—All of the best varieties, including the three new 
Cincinnati sorts, one of which took the $100 preminm. 

Hedge Plants—DPuckthorn, Privet, Red Cedar, and Osage Orange. 

Seedling Stocks —Nurserymen and others, can be supplied with 
Apple, Pear, Frinch Quince Mahaleb, Doucain, and Paradise stocks, 
by giving us notice in due time. 


The Fall is the best time to ship trees to the south and west. 


Our catalogues, with full descriptions and prices, will be torward- 
ed to every post-paid applicant, enclosing one letter stamp, it under 
500 miles, and three stamps if over that distance 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 

Sept. 1—2t.a 


FOWLS FOR SALE. 

After August, the subscriber will have for sale Fowls raised this 
season, trom the following stocks : 

Shanghaes, Forbes,’ Buff. Marsh's, do, Perley’s, do 
White, White’s Black, and Kirtland’s. Cochin Chinas, the Queen’s 
stock, and Bailey,s,do. Also, Biack Spanish. 

Warranted pure blooded. They have been bred with care, and are 
worthy the notice of breeders or fanciers. 

The price will vary from $5 to $12 per pair, according to their age 
and beauty J,M. LOVETT. 

Albany, N- i 3 July 1, 1852—3t-* 





Andrews’, 


SMALL FARM FOR SALE. 


OFFER for sale the farm on which I reside, one-haif mile north- 
east of North Lewisburg, Champaign county, Ohio, containing 
50 acres of land ; half of which is improved, and the whole nearly 
all under fence; a never failing stream of water running through it. 
The buildings are a hewed log house, and frame kitchen attached, 
nearly new, with a well of good water at the door; « new frame 
barn, 26 by 44 feet, shed 12 feet wide, also corn crib and wagon shed, 
also a young apple orchard of grafted fruit, just beginning to bear. 
Persons wishing to purchase would do well to call and see it. 
GEORGE DICKINSON, 
North Lewisburg, Champaign county, Ohio, Sept. 1, 1852, 
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rHE MARKETS. 


Onto CuLTIVATOR OFFick, August 28, 1852. 


We ble to speak with much confidence of the future 
prospects of leading products for the coming season of sales 
The Grain Market is more buoyant and, we think, destined to 
maintain an active tone, at fair rates. Large prices cannot be 
expected, but we are confident that a good living business will 
be don grain even in this third year of plenty. J/ogs must 
continue high. and will pay the producer best of all the lead- 
ing st Fodder throughout the west is generally cheap 
and abundant. Dairy products will quit cost and afford a small 
profit to the producer. Speculators in all those artic les must 
depend upon their own sagacity. 

New York, Aug. 27.—Flour, State and Western, ¢4.50@ 
84.68. Wheat §1,12 1-2 for prime Ohio. Corn, mixed 7lc. 
Pork unchange Other commodities quiet 





Cincinnati, Aug. 27.—Flour $3,30@$3,35 
new Wheat very light 
prime firkins, l4c, 


Receipts of 
Cheese 6@'\4c.; demand fair. Butter, 


CLEVELAND, Aug, 27.—Wheat 89@87 1-2. Corn 54. Salt, 
fine, $1,25; coarse $1,38. Fish, white, $7,50. Butter 11q@ 
12 1-2 

Cotumeus, Aug. 28.—Our domestic markets are well suppli- 
ed and largely attended. This morning we enumerated some 


200 wagon stands on Fourth street, and a large number of bench 
stands, besides the usual stands at the Market House. Wheat, 
old, 58@t0c. ; new, 5b@57. Flour, wholesale, X3,25; by sin- 


gle bbl., $3,50. Corn 35c. per bushel. Oats, new, 20c. ; old, 
293c. Potatoes, 40;(@45c.; sweet do. 81,12%C@s1.50. Apples 
230 Butter 12@l5 per lb. Eggs 8c. perdozen. Chickens 


25c. per pair. Cucumbers 25c. per hundred. 
head. Green corn dc. per dozen. 


Cabbage 3c 


per 
Turnips 25c per bushel 





Atter our paper was ready for the press, we received 
from Cleveland one of the large bills with regulations for 
the State Fair, and some additional information which we 
condense as follows: 

STATE FAIR OF OTTO, 

At Cleveland, Sept. 15th, 16th, and 17th, 1852. 

GeneRaL Recucations —All persons who wish access 
to the grounds during the fair for themselves and families, 
or who wish to enter articles for exhibition, must purchase 
a badge of the Treasurer, for which they will pay one dol- 
lar. Persons who wish to enter the grounds but once with- 
out exhibiting articles, can purchase single entrance 
tickets at the Treasurer’s office for 25 cents. 

Articles for exhibition must be entered on the Secreta 
ry’s books on Monday or Tuesday, or before 12 o’clock on 
Wednesday; and all articles except horses must, if possi- 
ble, be within the enclosure on Tuesday, in order that 
they may be suitably arranged. 

Exhibitors are expected to have their articles entered 
on the books at business office early in the week, and have 
them arranged in their places before 10 A. M., on Wednes- 
day, else they may not be examined by the awarding 
committees; and if they are not entered and arranged in 
their places by noon on Wednesday, the 15th, they cannot 
come in competition for premiums. The Executive com- 
mittee, while they purpose to take every precaution in 
their power for the safety and well being of the animals 
and articles exhibited, yet they decline being responsible 
for any loss or damage that may occur, and desire and ex- 
pect the owners to give personal attention to their articles, 
and at the close of the fair to attend totheirremoval. For- 
age for each kind of stock will be supplied on the grounds 
by the forage master, on the order of the superintendents 
of the different departments, at such times as the forage 
master may designate. 

Superintenpents of different departments will see to 
the arrangement of the articles in accordance with the 
classification in the premium list. Superintendents of cat- 
tle and horses will arrange the times when the rings shall 
be used for each of their several exhibitions befure the 
judges, so as not to conflict with each other. 

Awarps will be made in favor of animals which ap- 
proach the nearest to the standard of perfection for their 
various breeds and classes; full statement must be made 
of the mode and kind of feeding by competitors on fat 
cattle, &c. Judges will give the reasons of their decisions 
in the reports of their awards. Discretionary premiums 
are not to be awarded by the judges, but they may rec- 
ommend to the consideration of the Board such articles 
as are worthy of special coasideration. 


OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


The awards of premiums will be read from the speak- 
er’s stand immediately after the address. 
plate will then be paid. 
paid by the Treasurer at the Treasurer's oflice on Friday 


| 


Vou. VIL 


The awards in 
The awards in money will be 
gud Saturday. The medals awarded will be 


cent as soon 
as they can be engraved. 


Persons who do not receive their 
awards at the fair may apply at the office of the Board 
at Columbns, by letter or personally. 

RatLRoAD ARRANGEMENTS, &c.—All the railroads, except 
the Mad River aud Lake Erie Railroad, have arranged to 
take stock and articles for exhibition at the tair over their 
roads free, and passengers at half the usva! rates; and the 
steamboat lines from Buffalo, Dunkirk, Erie, Sandusky, 
and Detroit, have made a similar arrangement. Canals 
wi!l charge no toll, and stock and articles for exhibition at 
the fair from Canada and foreign countric 8, will be duty 
free if not sold in the United States. Stock for breeding 
are free by law. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
J LLWANGER & BARRY desire to cail the attention of Nursery- 


4 men, dealers and planters, to the immense stock of trey s now on 
their grounds, embracing Fruit Trees ot every descripti n :-— 

Standard Apples, Pears, Plums Cherries, Peaches, §c., on tree stocks 
for orcbards, vigorous and wel! formed 


Dwarf and Pyramidal Pear Trees, on quince stocks, about 100 000, 
embracing every fine vari ty that can be worked; trees low branche 
ed, vigorous and beautiful 

Dwarf and Pyramidal Cherries, on mahaleb stocks. fine one, two, 
and three year old trees, well branched and finely formed 

Dwarf Apple Trees, on paradise and doucain stocks, beautiful two 
year old trees with heads, for immediate bearing, besides vigorous 
yearlings 

Gooseberries, large Lancashire Sorts, strong plants for immediate 
bearing. 

Currants, including the Cherru, Victoria, White Grape 
other new and fine sorts. (See our Catalogue.) 

Raspherries. the new Large Fruited Monthly, Fastolj 
comptete collection of ali desirable varieties. 

Grapes, all good, hardy, native sorts, strong twoand three year old 
vines, and thirty varieties of foreign grapes, tur vineries, strong, thrif- 
ty plants, in pots. 

Strawberries of all desirable varieties, and other fruits cultivated. 

‘The entire fruit department is under our own supervision; the best 
quality of stocks is used, and the most scrupulous att nlion given to 
insure accuracy. We flatier ourselves that no nursery collection can 
off-r a stronger gurrantee to purcbasers in this respect. The stock 
is all grown on new, fresh soil. and is healthy, well-matured and har- 
dy ; we ask purchasers to examine it. 

Ornamental: large treea for streets, parks, &c., euch os Horse 
Chestnuts, Silver Maples, Sugar Maples, Snowy Abeles, Mountain Ash, 
Elms, and Tulip trees, in large quantities—cheap. 

Rare Ornamental Lawn Trees, embracing the most novel, remarka- 
ble and beautiful trees and shrubs, both deciduous and evergreen, 
that can be grown inour climate, (For particulars we must refer to 
the descriptive catalogue. 

Roses, one ot the richest coll«ctions in the country, including the 
newest and best European varieties, selected by us last summer in 


and many 


, &e., &e., @ 





Roots, imported annually from Holland. 
Dahiias, the new English and French prize sorts of 151, besides 
fine older ones 
Al articles packed in the best manner and forwarded to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or California, Orders strictly complied 
with, in every particular. 
The following catalogues are sent gratis, to all who apply and en- 
close stamps to cover postage, which has to be pre-paid : 
No. ]1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 
No. 2—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental! Trees, Shrubs, &c. 
No. 3—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums and 
bedding plants. 
No. 4—A Wholesale Catalogue, for Nurserymen and others, who 
wish to purchase largely. 
Postage, on Nos 1 and 2, under 500 miles, 3 cts; between 500 and 
,500—6 cts. 
on Nos. 3 and 4, under 500 miles, 1 ct; between 500 and 
1 500—2 cts. 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., 1st Sept., 1852.—2 t.a. 
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AT PRIVATE SALE. 


i] AVING made arrangements to remove to town, with the view of 

quitting farming and stock raising, I will sell at privote sale all 
my stock of cows and young Cattle, consisting, in part, uf about forty 
head of cows and calves, heifers and young bul!s 

This stock are al! full blooded Eng)ish, of the different importations, 
(including the old Patton stock.) and from one-balf to thorough 
bread Durham; and are as suitable to cross with common stock, or 
to breed fine large and profitable cattle from, as can be found else- 
where. 

WM. RENICK, 


Sept. 1. 3t.] Mount Oval, five miles south of Circleville, O. 


SALE OF SAXONY AND MERINO STEEP. 


] AVING sold my farm, I have determined to sell my entire flock 
of about twelve hundred full blooded saxony and merino sheep, 
consisting of 550 ewes, 130 bucks, 300 lambs, the balance in wethers, 
to be sold at public sale without reserve, on the farm, with other per- 
sonal property, on the 6th day of October next 
JACOB T. PUGSLEY, 
Sept. 1, 1852. Convenience P. O , Fayette co, 





» 


